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USSIA is still the chief theatre of the war, but 
R the operations there have every appearance of 
having reached a point at which there is 
something like equilibrium between the opposing 
armies. The Russian power of resistance, which has 
never at any time during the general retreat ceased to 
show itself, has become much more marked during the 
past week. The counter-offensive has been taken with 
greater or less success at many points, and there have 
been some fairly large captures of men and guns from 
the Germans. Unless the Russians had reason to sup- 
pose that the end of their great retreat has approximately 
been reached, it seems hardly likely that this moment 
would have been chosen for the personal assumption 
by the Tsar of the supreme command. The Grand 
Duke’s military reputation in this country stands at 
least as high as that of any General now fighting in 
Europe, and we shall probably remain in the dark for a 
long time to come as to why he has been transferred to a 
comparatively unimportant post. But, without prejudice 
to the question of the Grand Duke’s personal merits, 
there is no doubt that the moral effect of the Tsar's 
decision to take over the responsibility for the leader- 
ship of his armies in the moment, not of victory, but of 
defeat, will be very great and valuable, both throughout 
Russia itself and amongst Russia’s enemies and allies. 
We have received repeated declarations of Russia’s 
determination to fight on until victory is achieved, no 
matter what the cost ; but no mere declarations, however 
responsible and sincere, could carry such conviction to 
the world as the Tsar's dramatic step has done. 
* * *~ 
The event of the week in the Balkans has been the 
handing in at Nish of the Note containing the Serbian 
answer to the pressing request of the Quadruple Entente. 


The Note undoubtedly promises liberal concessions to 
Bulgaria, but these, in all likelihood, are accompanied 
by conditions which may or may not be quite acceptable. 
Russia desires a settlement between Serbia and Bulgaria 
and Russia has a moral claim on Serbia which no other 
Great Power has on a Balkan State. But Russia's 
influence at Sofia is by no means as great as at Bel- 
grade. Exceptional interest, therefore, attaches to the 
recent appearance at the Bulgarian capital of a special 
English envoy, reputed to possess diplomatic ability, a 
quality which he will certainly need there. The Greek 
and Serbian Governments are believed to be in close 
communication. At Athens the public are persuaded 
that Bulgarian diplomacy aims at severing the Greco- 
Serbian Alliance ; but, even if this be true, M. Venizelos 
is scarcely the man to allow himself to be left in isolation. 
The adjournment of the Greek Parliament for six weeks 
is a renewed proof of its confidence in him. It also 
shows that at Athens no critical or compromising step 
is expected at the moment. This may well be, as the 
negotiations of the Entente with Serbia and Bulgaria are 
far from simple. 
+ * * 

It appears that the special committee of the Cabinet 
appointed to consider the best means of maintaining 
and increasing the strength of our armies has now 
reported ; but the various statements which have been 
made in the Press this week as to the contents of the 
report are somewhat conflicting. It is hardly credible, 
as at first alleged, that the committee has recom- 
mended the plan of demanding a certain quota of men 
from every town and district, and then applying com- 
pulsion only in such areas as have failed to produce 
the required number of men ; for it would be impossible 
to imagine any scheme of compulsion more certain to 
arouse general resentment and opposition without 
satisfying anybody. We may take it, however, that 
the majority of the committee has recommended, con- 
ditionally at least, a certain measure of compulsion ; 
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but there does not appear to be the least likelihood of 
the Cabinet as a whole adopting the recommendation 
unless or until circumstances are very much changed. 
A{majority of the Cabinet is known to be opposed to 
compulsion if it can possibly be avoided ; and it cannot 
in any case become unavoidable until the new recruiting 
effort, to be based on the “ pink forms,” has been 
tested and failed. Since at the very worst this new 
effort is bound to produce a great number of men, 
enough to satisfy Lord Kitchener’s demands for some 
time to come, compulsion as a practical issue may 
probably be regarded as indefinitely postponed. 
* * * 


Even when the supply of new recruits, however, 
begins to fall short of the ability of the War Office to 
find arms and equipment for them, there will still 
remain the financial question, which the special Cabinet 
Committee was not qualified to deal with, and probably 
did not consider except in a cursory fashion. The 
problem for this country is how to get the men not 
only without depleting the munition factories, but 
without taking those whose work is necessary for the 
substantial maintenance of our export trade. This 
problem, we believe, is so vastly complicated and 
difficult as to be administratively insoluble. It would 
be ludicrous, at all events, to imagine that the War 
Office or any other existing Government Department 
is capable of solving it. It can only be dealt with in 
practice by those who are in control of each industry 
concerned, and that means that there is really no 
alternative to the voluntary system if the industrial 
situation is to be saved. The voluntary system has so 
far enabled us to raise an enormous army with a mini- 
mum of industrial disturbance.” If we had had com- 
pulsion when it was first demanded many months ago, 
the size of our trained and equipped armies would be 
no larger than it is ; but our export trade would probably 
have been crippled almost as completely as that of 
France has been; for in the absence of an omniscient 
Government the necessary discrimination would not 
have been possible. And we sec no reason to suppose 
that it is more possible now. 

* * 2 

Those who chatted with the delegates to the Trade 
Union Congress gathered the impression that, in spite 
of all the efforts of the leaders, the Munitions Act is 
working very badly—an impression which Mr. Lloyd 
George’s eloquent appeal did nothing to lessen. Up 
and down the country the skilled mechanics are resenting 
and resisting the revolutionary abrogation of workshop 
customs and the introduction of women and unskilled 
labourers. In hundreds of factories attempts to work 
double shifts are at present stopped by the inability 
of the employers to induce the scanty staff of skilled 
mechanics to distribute themselves amongst a sufficient 
number of new and unskilled hands. To put it bluntly, 
the Minister of Munitions and his new Department, 
though they can impress the Trade Union secretaries, 
have so far failed to make the necessary impression 
on the minds of the workmen themselves. The men 
do not have it definitely explained to them that the 
firm for which they are working is a “ controlled estab- 
lishment,”’ and whether it is wholly such an establish- 
ment : nor has it been made clear to them exactly how 





profits are to be limited, and how the surplus will be 
absorbed by the Exchequer—a proceeding in which 
they at present put no credence whatever. 

* * * 

Moreover, the men are not aware of there being, in 
fact, any record kept of the changes in rates and regu- 
lations that are being introduced. The Act specifically 
requires this to be done, but if it is done the workmen 
are not shown the record, nor has any Trade Union 
representative been invited to inspect it. Naturally, 
therefore, they doubt its existence. They simply 
do not believe that there will be any special taxation 
(as distinguished from limitation) of “ war profits” ; 
they declare that piece-work rates, where started, are 
being reduced, and that they are unaware of any record 
being kept by the Munitions Department of the fixing 
of such rates, or of the approval of the Minister of 
Munitions having to be obtained before they can be 
reduced. These impressions of the workmen may be 
inaccurate. But, in view of their result in preventing 
the increase of production, the persistence of such 
impression seems to be a reflection on the whole pro- 
cedure of the Munitions Department—on its secrecy 
about limitation and taxation of profits, on its neglect 
to make it clear that every change of workshop con- 
ditions and new piecework scale is really being recorded 
and checked by a Trade Union officer, and on its 
general failure to take the workmen in each estab- 
lishment frankly into its confidence, so as to get the 
desired improvement from the men themselves. The 
time has gone by for industrial autocracy. 

+ * * 

Though seldom intervening in debate, the women were 
very much to the front in the real work of Trade Union 
Congress week. The actual number of women delegates 
to the Congress itself was fewer than a dozen; but one 
of the most important of the meetings was the annual 
conference of the Women’s Trade Union League, at 
which it was reported that, as an outcome of forty years 
of unwearied effort, there were now more than 400,000 
women Trade Unionists in the United Kingdom—being, 
alas! still fewer than ten per cent. of those who ought 
to be in union. Real improvements are, largely by 
means of the Trade Boards Act and the Fair Wages 
Clause, at last being secured in women’s wages in some 
trades. How much room there is for this improvement 
may be judged from the fact that the defeat of an 
attempt to fix a rate of 2d. per hour for the work of a 
grown woman has to be recorded as a triumph. The 
average earnings of all the adult working women 
industrially employed do not yet reach eleven shillings 
per week! The whole work of the League has at present 
to be limited to what can be done for less than a thousand 
a year. We can imagine no way in which wealthy 
women can more effectively help their own sex than by 
contributing substantially to the work which Miss 
Gertrude Tuckwell, Miss Susan Lawrence and Miss 
Macarthur, with so much personal devotion, conduct in 
the Women’s Trade Union League. 

* * * 

In his presidential address to the British Association 
on Tuesday, Professor Schuster uttered a very timely 
warning against the current tendency to magnify the 
worth of what may be called—it was not Professor 
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Schuster’s phrase—the German example. He referred 
especially to the question of “organisation” and 
direction of scientific and other activilies towards a 
purely utilitarian ideal. To say that a nation which has 
created and maintained the British Empire and British 
trade is deficient in organising capacity is, he pointed 
out, an absurdity. What is generally meant by the 
demand for more organisation is merely a demand for 
more discipline ; and although discipline is of peculiar 
value in war, “if it be made the guiding principle of a 
nation’s activities it carries dangers with it which are 
greater than the benefits conferred by the increased 
facility for advance in some directions.” As for the 
worship of material success, Professor Schuster asked 
the Congress to consider whether the achievement of 
wealth and power to the exclusion of higher aims could 
lead to more than a superficial prosperity that passes 
away. “ Efficiency’’ in the German sense is apt to 
mean the exclusion of everything in life that does not 
directly serve a material purpose, and therefore of a 
great many things which are indispensable elements 
in any real and lasting civilisation. The road to 
national “ efficiency ’’ may easily become the road to 
national perdition. 
* + * 
Another interesting contribution to the discussions 
of the British Association this week was the paper 
read by Sir Charles Macara on Capital and Labour. 
Sir Charles Macara has an admittedly unrivalled know- 
ledge of one of the greatest of British industries, the 
cotton industry, and his proposals for securing “ indus- 
trial peace ’’ must at least command respectful attention. 
Following Professor Schuster, he maintained that this 
nation is as well organised industrially as any, but that 
the Government has failed to make use of the organi- 
sation that exists. A great deal, for example, might, in 
his opinion—as in that of organised labour—have been 
done to prevent the excessive rise in the cost of neces- 
saries. As for disputes between Capital and Labour, there 
was no need, he declared, for most of them to become 
serious at all. Compulsory arbitration was impossible 
and ought never to have been included in the Munitions 
Act ; but if politicians would cease to interfere directly 
in questions which they do not and cannot understand, 
and into which they import an unhealthy atmosphere, 
and would develop instead the possibilities of such a 
body as the Industrial Council, declarations of war 
between employers and employed would be reduced 
to minimum. The important thing, in his opinion, 
was that there should be a competent and thorough 
enquiry into the whole circumstances of any threatening 
dispute, and that full publicity should be given to the 
result. This is a method which we ourselves have 
continually advocated; and if it had been adopted 
recently in South Wales, we do not believe that there 
would have been any strike at all. Even now many of 
the most important factors in that unfortunate dispute 
are unknown to the public, and those who do know 


them are pledged to secrecy by the politicians ! 
* * * 


The provincial Governments in India appear to be 
extremely unwise in their present use of the repressive 
clauses of the Press Act. Two recent examples have 
given rise to much resentful discussion. Security of 


Rs.2,000 was demanded from the editor of the Star of 
Utkal, a little weekly published at Cuttack, the chief 
town of the sub-province of Orissa. No reasons were 
offered, and an appeal to headquarters brought only a 
refusal to supply them. The paper was printed in 
English and had, as the editor showed in a valedictory 
article, been several times commended by high officials 
for its services to Government. He declined to furnish 
the security and shut down his press. The second case, 
now being energetically discussed in India, is both more 
curious and more important. The Hon. Mr. M. M. 
Malaviya, one of the leading public men in the United 
Provinces and a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, owned a press which printed two monthly 
magazines and a Hindi weekly, the Abhyudaya. A few 
weeks ago the editor of the latter copied, from an 
African paper, a paragraph containing the statement 
that the French had a better system of training their 
native African troops than the English had, and accord- 
ingly got better results. There was no _ reference, 
direct or implied, to Indian troops; but Mr. Malaviya 
was summoned and ordered to furnish security to 
the amount of Rs.2,500. He declined, and in a dignified 
statement to the local Government gave his reasons 
for preferring to discontinue the paper and -close the 
press. Mr. Malaviya is not only a member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council, but is a prominent loyalist 
who has suffered for his support of the Government. 
And here is perhaps the oddest touch in the affair. 
A portrait of the Viceroy is to be unveiled in the new 
Council Chamber at Simla this month. Mr. Malaviya, 
as a senior among the elected members of Council, 
has been chosen to perform the ceremony. He should 
be able to make a telling little speech. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The “ war-food ”’ 
movement in Ireland gives rise to other reflections 
besides those suggested by the conflict of opinion 
between Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. Russell, and the 
Irish politicians. The urgent necessity for a greater 
production of home-grown food is largely a British 
necessity, and the Irish farmer's apologists—many of 
whom are quite out of sympathy with the “ Nationalist "’ 
caucus—lay stress on the fact that, owing to depopula- 
tion, a besieged Ireland could indefinitely support her 
people. The nation’s need is proclaimed both by Sir 
Horace Plunkett and Mr. Russell; but what nation ? 
These reflections are emphasised by certain aspects 
of the Government policy. Hay is at present being 
commandeered from the Irish farmers at £4 10s., whilst 
fetching in Liverpool from £8 to £9 10s. The fact must 
be prejudicial to the appeal now being addressed 
to landholders to increase their tillage area; but Mr. 
Russell at a recent meeting in the Mansion House 
refused to permit discussion of it. The Irish farmers 
know that British policy in the past was directed against 
tillage, and (in the circumstances, not unnaturally) 
they ask for a guarantee that if they now increase their 
wheat and oats, the Government shall pay them the 
market price. At the same time that Mr. Russell 
urges them to go back to tillage, other agents urge 
them to supply more men for the Army, and their 
labourers have been recruited by British munition 
firms ; no wonder that they become bewildered. 
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THE FUTUREOF THE SUBMARINE 


TT present position of the submarine question 
is perhaps more satisfactory to ourselves than 
to America. The celebrations on the other 
side of the Atlantic of the great ‘“‘ peaceful victory ” 
achieved by President Wilson’s diplomacy have been 
rudely disturbed by the sinking of two more liners 
within the space of a week—one of them certainly 
without warning—and satisfaction has given place to 
bewilderment and more widespread anger than has been 
in evidence at any previous stage of the controversy. 
It is certainly for the United States a very humiliating 
position. For months Germany has been treating the 

President’s representations with an indifference which 

courteous forms have scarcely veiled; and when the 

Arabic was sunk matters reached a point at which the 

continuance of ordinary diplomatic methods of protest 

would bave amounted to a confession of impotence 
fatal to American prestige throughout the world. The 
question then was whether President Wilson would rise 
to the occasion—or not. But at this critical moment 
came Count Bernstorff’s promise in the name of the 
German Government that in future no liner would be 
sunk without warning, and the President’s position was 
saved—indeed more than saved—without recourse to 
the active measures which he had so long striven to 
avoid. His patience and forbearance were suddenly 
seen—at all events by the American public—in a new 
and much more favourable light, and the credit of 

America amongst the nations stood high once more. 

Even Mr. Roosevelt was satisfied. But within a day or 

two of this notable triumph came the news of the most 

serious and apparently the most wanton insult that 

Germany has yet offered to America—namely, the 

sinking of the Hesperian. It was as if the Kaiser's 

Government had deliberately flattered the amour propre 

of the American people merely for the sake of making its 

real contempt for them the more emphatic. 

This explanation of the mystery, however, is not, we 
think, one which will commend itself to any calm 
observer. It is not credible that the German Govern- 
ment wished to insult America in this outrageous 
fashion. Its promise was, no doubt, worded in such a 
way as to leave loopholes for almost any line of conduct 
which it might subsequently think it advantageous to 
adopt, but it was meant to be kept, in the letter at all 
events. The only alternative explanation that has been 
offered, however, is a difficult one to accept. It is that 
the German Admiralty had not had time to communicate 
its changed policy to the commanders of submarines 
at sea. But, according to Count Bernstorff, the decision 
was arrived at before the sinking of the Arabic, so that 
there was a clear fortnight at least during which the 
submarine which sank the Hesperian might have been 
warned. A submarine might be away from port for 
more than that period, but are we to believe that it could 
not be communicated with either by wireless or other- 
wise? It is conceivable that such was the case, but it 
is more likely, we suggest, that the submarine com- 
mander either misunderstood or ignored his instructions. 
At all events it is easier to accept either of these 
hypotheses than the hypothesis of a wanton breach of 





faith. If Germany wished to break with the United 
States—which she palpably does not—she would hardly 
take so much unnecessary trouble to put herself in the 
wrong. We do not doubt, therefore, that the promise 
will be renewed with suitable apologies in due course, 
and that President Wilson will once more be able to 
receive the congratulations of bis friends. 

But we in Great Britain have more solid grounds for 
satisfaction, for it is gradually becoming known that the 
submarine campaign has failed a good deal more com- 
pletely than most of us had dared to hope it would, 
The Government has not yet made any definite state- 
ment with regard to the results of our anti-submarine 
campaign. We hope that it will see fit to do so in the 
near future. But in the meantime we are permitted to 
know that the measure of the submarine has been taken 
and that for the future limitation of its activities we 
possess guarantees far more secure than any promises 
that the German Government might choose to make. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that the German 
“ concessions ” have only come when there is no longer 
any need for them, and that if Germany had any hope 
of making her submarine blockade effective, or even of 
maintaining her past level of success, they would not 
have come at all. As it is they will serve as a most 
convenient excuse for the abandonment or restriction 
of a campaign which in any case would have had to be 
abandoned or restricted. No one will grudge President 
Wilson the credit which will accrue to him for his 
diplomatic success, but the fact remains that he will owe 
that success in the main to the work of the British Navy. 

It is not, of course, to be assumed that the new 
measures and tactics which the Navy has developed 
during the past year have destroyed the power of the 
submarine. The submarine remains a weapon of great 
value and importance, especially for defensive purposes 
in the immediate neighbourhood of its base. But 
experience has shown that its scope as a weapon of 
attack at points far removed from its base is definitely 
limited in certain ways. Such attacks may be carried 
out and a certain proportion of them will succeed, but 
only at a prohibitive cost. The life of a submarine 
engaged in such work is short, and even if it can contrive 
to sink an amount of enemy shipping equal to itself in 
value before it is destroyed it has to face the difficulty 
that even the bravest of men will draw back when the 
prospect of death in a trap passes from a risk into a 
practical certainty of which the date alone is doubtful. 
It is an accepted principle of military science that it is 
impossible to continue an attack with a given regiment 
after its losses have reached a certain point; the 
proportion of losses which soldiers will stand without 
losing their capacity to advance differs in different 
armies and under different systems of discipline and is 
said generally to get lower as men pass from recruits 
into veterans ; but it always exists as a factor which the 
military authorities must take into account. In naval 
affairs there is doubtless an analogous limitation. If 
more than a certain proportion of submarines which 
leave port never return, and if this high proportion goes 
on month after month so that every submarine in its 
turn gets destroyed—though new ones may be built in 
the meantime—it is easy to understand that the 
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difficulty of finding fresh crews may become acute and 
ultimately decisive. 

The problem therefore for the British Navy is, and 
has been, to find means not so much of directly protecting 
merchant vessels as of destroying as many submarines 
as possible in the shortest possible time; and that 
problem appears to have been solved in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. If Germany is to maintain her 
submarine activity, still more if she is to increase it, she 
must find and train an ever-increasing number of fresh 
men for this service; and there are excellent reasons 
for supposing that this is the rock on which Admiral 
yon Tirpitz’s schemes have foundered. 

Broadly, and writing without any assumption of 
technical or special knowledge, we may surmise that as 
far as the experience of this war goes the submarine is 
not destined to revolutionise naval warfare, nor probably 
to imperil the security of these islands. It is true that 
its full possibilities have by no means yet been fully 
developed, but however much it may be improved in 
the future there is no reason to suppose that surface 
vessels will not always retain their relative superiority 
in point of speed, gun-power, invulnerability and 
capacity to see where they are going. And it is precisely 
because of the inferiority of the submarine in these 
respects that the present German submarine campaign 
has been checked. It has frequently been said that the 
submarine is the weapon of the weaker Power, but even 
that much is at least doubtful. No doubt the submarine 
will always be very useful to the weaker Power for the 
purpose of coastal defence, but it may well be found that 
the only Power which can employ it effectively in 
practice for the purposes of attack on the high seas is 
the Power which has command of the sea, and which, 
therefore, has little need to employ it in that way. If 
these conclusions are admitted it follows that Great 
Britain has as little to fear from the future as from the 
present development of the submarine. Our naval 
supremacy and security will not be threatened from 
that direction. A far more serious problem for us, 
involving indeed the whole question of the future of 
sea power, seems to be that which arises out of Mr. 
Daniels’s announcement last week of the new naval 
programme of the United States. But discussion of 
that topic should perhaps be postponed until we have 
fuller information than is at present available. 


THE MENACE OF CONSCRIPTION 
Toons was no “ Pacifism” at the Trade Union 


Congress. These six hundred and_ seven 

specially elected delegates, directly represent- 
ing nearly three millions of organised workmen—more 
than a quarter of all the families of the United Kingdom 
—came to Bristol determined to “ see the war through,” 
at whatever sacrifice. The most passionate feeling in 
their minds was still that of resentment at the way in 
which the manual-working wage-earner is, in this as in 
other countries, habitually tricked and defrauded by 
the employing class, and the extent to which he is— 
no other word will describe the feeling—robbed by the 
one-tenth of the population which controls nine-tenths 
of the wealth. But for once transcending even this 
feeling was the conviction that the Prussian State, or 


the German military party, had broken all the laws of 
God and man, outraged Belgium, devastated France 
and Poland, and wantonly done all the harm to Britain 
that was in its power; and that what was at stake 
was nothing less than the whole ideal of the British 
wage-earning class—the sense of domestic security, 
the liberty to live as one chooses, the freedom gradually 
to evolve out of the existing industrial chaos just 
whatever modification of the present social order the 
British Democracy might ultimately determine. Nearly 
all the delegates seemed to have sons or brothers at 
the front: one Trade Union secretary, indeed, had all 
his four sons serving as commissioned officers. Another 
delegate mentioned privately that he had three sons, 
four brothers-in-law, and nine nephews in uniform, so 
that his wife hardly dared look at the newspaper each 
day lest it should contain news of sanguinary engage- 
ments at one or other of the various fronts at which 
the family was represented. The debate on the resolu- 
tion approving the British participation in the war was 
a crescendo of patriotic fervour, and the seven hands 
that alone went up against it were provoked more by 
the omission from the resolution of any sympathetic 
reference to the minority of protesting German Social 
Democrats than by any substantial opposition. If 
anyone is sending to the German Foreign Office his 
impressions of the Congress, he can hardly fail to convey 
a sense of quite unprecedented unanimity and deter- 
mination in the Trade Union world. 

This all-pervading determination of the Congress to 
““ see the war through,”’ in order to secure a result that 
should be decisive for the world’s peace, makes all the 
more impressive the unanimous declaration of the 
Trade Unionists against Compulsory Military Service. 
The delegates were enthusiastic about the success of 
the voluntary recruiting, and full of stories of the 
stupidity of the War Office, which, within their own 
experience, had over and over again actually stopped 
the enlistment that was going on too fast for military 
red tape. They brought from the mine, the railway, 
and the munition works the news that absolutely no 
more men could be spared, any more than they could be 
from the farm, if the manifold munitions and other 
war supplies were to be kept up, together with the 
exports and the financial resources, on which all the 
Allied armies were now depending. More men, in fact, 
would have to be drafted back to these industries. As 
for the rest, the Trade Union delegates were fully per- 
suaded that if, on the one hand, the rich were forced 
by drastic taxation genuinely to stop their demand 
for useless luxuries, and, on the other, if the Govern- 
ment made a really urgent call for men, and invited 
Trade Union co-operation in the use of the “ pink slips ”’ 
of the National Register, Lord Kitchener could easily 
be given fifty per cent. more recruits week by week 
than the very satisfactory number he is now receiving— 
far more, indeed, than he shows any evidence of being 
able, even subsequently, to arm and equip. The demand 
for Compulsory Military Service, under these circum- 
stances—pushed by the very people who had frequently 
expressed a desire to “ put down” Trade Unionism, 
and stop all strikes—seemed to these delegates to have 
a sinister aspect. The most impressive moment in the 
whole debate, when every delegate sat in a silence that 
could be felt, was when Mr. Robert Smillie reminded 
the Congress of the French Railway Strike, which was 
broken by the then Prime Minister suddenly calling 
out the railway men for military service, and requiring 
them, under penalty of summary court-martial, to 
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work the railways in their capacity of soldiers. The 
Congress put its whole heart into the applause that 
thundered out when Mr. Smillie, speaking in the names 
of nearly a million organised coal-miners, declared that 
when the Congress had pronounced against Compulsory 
Military Service, it would be the duty of organised 
Trade Unionism to take the necessary means to prevent 
it. And Mr. Smillie, who is not on the Parliamentary 
Committee, has already shown himself a stalwart. 

It would, however, be a mistake to infer, as most of 
the Liberal newspapers seem to have inferred, that the 
emphatic declaration of the Trade Union Congress— 
smashing defeat as it seems to the agitation that is 
being worked up to drive the Government to introduce 
Compulsory Military Service—will necessarily put any 
such proposal out of the heads of those, inside the 
Cabinet and out, who hanker after it. Mr. Lloyd George 
has some grounds for his unconcealed belief that, when 
the time comes, he can get the Trade Union leaders to 
agree to anything. What the Congress made clear, 
however, was the fact, of which we fancy that 
Ministers and Civil Servants alike are insufficiently 
aware, that on some questions—and of these Compul- 
sory Military Service is certainly one—the Parliamen- 
tary Committee and the Labour Members are much 
more amenable to influential pressure and confidential 
communications than are the delegates of the different 
societies and local branches; just as even these dele- 
gates themselves would be found less recalcitrant than 
the rank and file. The Trade Union leaders are so 
sincerely anxious to do nothing to cause any embarrass- 
ment to the Government in this crisis that we can 
imagine a silver-tongued Minister winning them over 
in private conference with skilful half-revelations, just 
as Mr. Lloyd George did with regard to the Munitions 
Act; and successfully demonstrating to them that the 
welfare of the country absolutely required their 
acquiescence in—well, in any proposal whatsoever for 
which the Government desired their support. It is 
always possible that in the mysterious half-light of 
semi-private conferences they will be swept away by 
Ministerial eloquence. But (again as has happened 
with regard to the Munitions Act) these leaders, though 
they may agree to do so, cannot “ deliver the goods.” 
This or that big section, such as the coal-miners or the 
railway men, is found to stand obstinately aloof. In 
other trades, which may be won over in part, recalci- 
trant districts refuse to yield. All over the country 
there is a hanging back of individuals and groups. 
Great is the friction set up by millions of men who feel 
themselves defrauded. The Labour Party, with its 
couple of millions of adherents, would be—if not driven 
solidly into Parliamentary opposition—at least cloven 
in twain, and the position of its representatives in the 
Ministry would become one of the greatest difficulty. 
It would be the gravest of political blunders, under 
these circumstances, to divide the nation, and thus 
create a festering centre of rebellion in every district, 
merely because it may be within the power of Ministers 
to over-persuade those who can be made amenable to 
official pressure. The real difficulty remains unsur- 
mounted. As in South Wales, the Government, believ- 
ing the way to have been made smooth, strikes upon 
a rock. 

We do not suggest that there might not come a time 
that there might not be revealed to the whole people 
such an urgency of need, that even the rank and file, 
and the most obstinate rebels, could not be brought to 
consent to “put cverything in,” giving up for the 





purpose their most cherished beliefs and preposses- 
sions. But then it must really be a case for “ putting 
everything in ’’—for commandeering the sinews of war 
as well as the human food for powder. Up to the 
present the -propertied classes, who have contributed 
their sons in a proportion certainly no greater than the 
wage-carners, have been asked for very little to sustain 
the war. Their participation in the War Loans makes 
them richer, not poorer. Out of their ten thousand 
million pounds of wealth there has, so far, been taken 
in new taxation only forty or fifty millions. And the 
result is that we have, as yet, not even secured the 
economy of aggregate consumption upon which, far 
more than upon men, our staying power depends, 
Motor-cars are still running’ freely by the tens of 
thousands—nay, even new ones are being purchased 
as fast as America can supply them. Petrol is being 
consumed without stint for the pleasure of the well-to-do, 
Very few of the twenty thousand or so luxurious country 
houses in which this country abounds—each involving 
an annua! expenditure of thousands of pounds to no 
public advantage whatever—have yet been even tem- 
porarily dismantled. We do not learn that even so 
many as a quarter of the million or two of domestic 
servants and personal attendants of all sorts have been 
dispensed with and set free for war, or at any rate, 
socially productive work. In a few weeks the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will unfold his Budget and 
explain how he will meet the deficit on the year of 
nearly a thousand millions. If he asks the rich for no 
more than a few dozen out of their ten thousand millions, 
the Trade Unionists will infer—justifiably enough— 
that things are not really serious. If he again doubles 
the Income-tax and Super-tax—even then leaving the 
millionaire no less than £20,000 a year to spend—and 
trebles the Death Duties, which is the very least he 
can do with financial decency, the workmen will begin 
to believe in the national need. Long before we are 
at the last extremity, not only our bank balances, but 
the motor-cars, the country places, and the troops of 
personal attendants will have been perforce given up. 
If and when the day arrives on which we really have to 
** put everything in,”’ and the demand is made on all 
alike, in proportion to their means, the Trade Unionists, 
who have already contributed more than a million 
recorded members to the Colours, would certainly not 
be found wanting in their proportionate share of both 
money and men. What they resent, with a bitterness 
of which the world of fashion and of Ministerial golf 
parties has no idea, is a demand by the Northcliffes, 
Curzons, Milners and Chamberlains that the men shall 
be taken before the money. 


THE SOUTHERN SLAVS AND 
ITALY 


E in England are always in danger of forgetting 

W that the war began in the Balkans. Bel- 
gium looms so large in our eyes, because we 

drew our sword for her, that we can hardly see beyond 
the Meuse and the Rhine. But now that we have 
drawn our sword in a world-war, to retain our mental 
and political parochialism would be disastrous. We can 
no longer say, as our statesmen said just before war 
came, that Serbia does not concern us. For as the war 
began in the Balkans, so it can only really end there. 
Therefore, if we want peace, it is essential that we and 
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our statesmen should understand the Balkan problem 
so that we can apply our weight, whether by arms or 
diplomacy, at the spot where it will make for peace. 
Hitherto our diplomatists have no more understood 
the Balkan problem than the man in the street. Dr. 
Seton-Watson, in a pamphlet * recently published, says 
truly that the “ central fact” in the history of the last 
thirty years, “so far as the Balkan Peninsula is con- 
cerned, has been Europe’s persistent refusal to study or 
understand Balkan psychology.”” Our newspapers and 
what we know of our diplomacy since the war began do 
not make one very hopeful that we have even now really 
begun to understand. In the comments of the daily 
Press upon the Bulgarian “‘ demands ”’ and the Bulgarian- 
Serbian negotiations there has been no real recognition 
of the part that Serbia has played in the last twelve 
months. She has been truly the “ holder of the gate,” 
the gate between the West and the East; and the East 
means Constantinople and Egypt and Mesopotamia and 
India. But even that is not all, for Serbia has not only 
barred the way for the Germanic Powers to the East and 
to their Eastern ally: she indirectly shields Sofia and 
Bucharest from the heavy hand of German hegemony. 
It is part of the Southern Slav psychology that the 
Serbian is conscious of the part he is playing; whether 
a pat on the back from a leader-writer in the phrase 
“ gallant little Serbia,”’ and a suggestion that he should 
promptly hand over Monastir to the Bulgarians, are 
calculated to encourage him to go on playing that part 
is doubtful. Moreover, it is possible to question whether 
our diplomacy has not been guilty of a similar lack of 
understanding. Bulgaria, the world has been told, has 
demanded a guarantee of Bulgarian unity. The Serbian 
“ sacrifices ’’ which have figured so prominently in our 
daily papers lately would form part of the price of such 
a guarantee. But, as Dr. Seton-Watson points out, the 
psychology of the Southern Slav most assuredly demands 
that a price should be paid too for the sacrifice—namely, 
a guarantee of Jugoslav unity, “‘ the unity of Serb, Croat, 
and Slovene in a single State ’’ ; so that one can hardly 
view without anxiety the fact that our statesmen have 
most carefully refrained from such a step or even from 
“publicly proclaiming her as our ally on equal terms.” 
Dr. Seton-Watson is right in insisting in the very first 
paragraph of his pamphlet that the Balkan problem can 
never be solved piecemeal. It can only be solved by 
taking into consideration the national psychology of the 
whole peninsula and of each of its parts ; it is not merely 
a question first of balancing Bulgaria and Serbia, and 
then Bulgaria and Roumania, and then Roumania and 
Serbia, and so on. But, from whatever angle one regards 
that problem, one must see that an integral part of it is 
the question of Jugoslavia, the unity of Croat, Serb, and 
Slovene. There can be no stability in the Balkans, and 
therefore none in Europe, unless that unity is achieved. 
A victory of the Central Powers would mean a union in 
misfortune and subjection, within the iron orbit of 
German and Magyar domination. But if the Allies win, 
there is only one conceivable unity : the complete union 
of an independent Jugoslav State. That is why it is 
just as true and necessary to say that we cannot sheathe 





* The Balkans, Italy, and the Adriatic. By R. W. Seton-Watson, 
D.Litt. Nisbet. 1s. 


our sword until that unity is fully achieved as it is to 
say that we cannot sheathe it until Belgium is restored. 

If the Allies are victorious, the stability of peace so 
far as Jugoslavia is concerned can only be seriously 
threatened from one quarter—from outside, not from 
within, the peninsula. The danger is that the Italian 
people may be led away by a few noisy chauvinists into 
taking a step opposed to the traditions of their own 
national development and fatal to a Balkan settlement. 
There is no more reason why the future should be dis- 
turbed by a collision between the Italian and Slav races 
in Southern Europe than why it should be disturbed by 
conflicts between Americans and Canadians. But such 
a collision is almost certain if Italy persists and succeeds 
in a claim to the Dalmatian coast. The bitterness 
which this claim already engenders among those who are 
pushing it and fighting against it even in our own news- 
papers will be apparent to anyone who reads a letter in 
the Times Literary Supplement of a few weeks ago 
which a reviewer brought down upon his head by using 
the word “ Italianissimi” to describe the Italian 
nationalists of Dalmatia. 

Every question connected with the Balkans is un- 
fortunately obscured by a fog of irrelevancies, distortions, 
and half-truths which are sometimes quite honestly 
spread abroad as relevant truths by the different 
nationalists and their partisans. Even Dr. Seton- 
Watson has not always escaped an unconscious bias 
towards the Serbian side. But in the case of Dalmatia 
the main relevant facts cannot be disputed. Even the 
most violent Italian chauvinist admits that 90 per cent. 
of the Dalmatian population is composed of Serbo-Croats. 
On the other hand the most extreme Pan-Serbians 
cannot deny that the language, culture, and traditions 
of the small Italian minority have had a great influence 
upon the spiritual and economic development of the 
Dalmatian Slav. But, like all national questions, this is 
not simply a question of numbers, or of boundaries, or 
of traditions, but of psychology. The crucial point is: 
what would the attitude of these Serbo-Croats, who 
form 90 per cent. of the population, be towards an 
Italian occupation and towards a united Southern Slav 
State stretching from Styria to Macedonia? There can 
be only one answer; these Slavs of Dalmatia would 
never rest until they were united with their brothers of 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Serbia. Thus the _ blind 
nationalism of a few thousands of Italians would 
create a Jugoslavia irredenta numbering its hundreds of 
thousands of Southern Slavs. ‘“ Germany,”’ says Dr. 
Seton-Watson, “has as good a right to Belgium and 
Holland as Italy to Dalmatia.” The statement is an 
under-statement rather than an exaggeration. Nationally 
and economically Dalmatia belongs to the Southern 
Slav State of the future. To try to alter these hard 
facts by talking of traditions and the ancient empire of 
Venice is like attempting to stop a flood by talking 
about Noah’s ark. Even tradition, however, is against 
this Italian claim to Dalmatia, as their distinguished 
countryman Signor Prezzolini has recently shown in his 
book, La Dalmazia. But the Italians who would 
launch Italy upon this perilous adventure remain blind 
to the Balkan psychology. Sir Edward Grey remarked 
that the Balkan War ended “ in being a war of exter- 
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mination.” The remark was literally true, and the fact 
throws light upon what nationality means to the Balkan 
peoples. A Bulgarian cannot live under Roumanian or 
Greek rule, nor Gheg under Serbian. In all such cases 
the only method of ruling is to exterminate, to drive 
the subject out and over the boundary either of the 
State or of life itself. If further evidence of this truth 
were needed, it might be found in the history of the 
Macedonian refugees who flocked into Bulgaria after 
the Balkan War, of the struggle of Serb and Albanian, 
and of the treatment of the Bulgarians of the Dobrudscha 
by Roumania. So, too, the only way in which the 
Italians could rule the Croats and Serbs of Dalmatia 
would be by extermination; but how can 380,000 
exterminate 600,000 ? 


ON GIVING A DOG A NAME 


HE Globe, we see, has begun to refer to the Daily 
I News and the Manchester Guardian as the “ pro- 


German” Press. These papers, apparently, 
attacked the Globe for setting on foot a campaign against 
Professor Schuster’s being allowed to sit in the presi- 
dential chair at the British Association. Its reply to its 
critics was to taunt them with being pro-German. It 
gives an extraordinary pleasure to many people to abuse 
their opponents in this way. Vituperation is a form, 
not of communicating truth, but of self-indulgence. It 
is half-sister to calumny. It is meant to wound and to 
defile. It is said to be a sport of fishwives. For our- 
selves, we have never heard a fishwife speak save in the 
politest English. But we bow to the ancient tradition. 
Daniel O’Connell, it is said, once undertook to out- 
Billingsgate an especially coarse-tongued fishwife while 
limiting his vocabulary to words that might be found 
in mathematical text-books. She hurled an unseemly 
epithet at him; he replied that she was a scalene 
triangle. She retorted with worse epithets; he called 
her a rhomboid. She attacked him again; he de- 
nounced her as a parallelopipedon. Ultimately, we are 
told, she retired from the combat, horrified by the 
vileness of her opponent’s language. This very familiar 
anecdote cuggests, after the extreme fashion of a fable, 
to how small an extent bad names are dependent for 
their effect upon their appropriateness. People call bad 
names first, and think of their appropriateness—if they 
ean think of it at all—afterwards. Thus, when the 
Globe referred to its contemporaries as “‘ pro-German,” 
it was not concerned with the meaning of the word, but 
was merely feeling round for a convenient abusive epithet. 
The interests of truth would have been served as well if 
it had called the Daily News a rhomboid and the Man- 
chester Guardian a parallelopipedon. The Globe knows 
perfectly well that there is not a single daily paper in 
England which can by any stretch of the meaning of 
words be truthfully described as pro-German. In order 
to be a pro-German, one would have either to believe in 
the justice of the German cause or to hope for a German 
victory. So far, however, is any daily paper in England 
from expressing either of these sentiments that there is 
not even one to be found in favour of stopping the war 
until Prussian militarism has been crushed. What, then, 
is the object ofinventing meaning less jibes against one’s 
opponents ? It is partly, we imagine, to give vent to 
one’s irritation, as a man swears when he stumbles 
against a chair in the dark. Probably, however, it is 
also a conscious attempt to injure an opponent at any 


cost. Abuse, we are often told, is not argument. But 
in party politics abuse is argument, and often the most 
effective of all arguments. There is no sphere of activity 
in which it is so necessary to give a dog a bad name. It 
is the nature of whole-hearted partisans to call their 
opponents by the worst names they can think of, 
“ Turn-coat,”’ “‘ traitor,” “‘ renegade,” “* Judas,”’ “ blood- 
sucker,” ‘“‘ Jack Cade,” “ Dollar dictator,” “ Uncle 
Fiveheads,” “ Little Englander,” “ little loafer,” “ kid- 
starver,”’ “ pro-Boer,” “ atheist,’’ “‘ Potsdam Press ”’— 
these are but a selection of the furious names that have 
hurtled through the air in comparatively recent times, 
Mr. Leo Maxse, we imagine, would regard as wasted a 
month in which he was not able to coin at least half a 
dozen new objugatory names for his enemies. Mr, 
Maxse’s names, however, have been more amusing than 
injurious. After all, you cannot call a man by a worse 
name than “ traitor’’: to call a man a traitor in all 
sorts of periphrases is not to add to but to weaken the 
effect. Mr. Maxse is too fond of elaborations in his 
nomenclature ever to reach the great heart of the British 
public. His names, brilliant as they are, merely be- 
wilder people outside a small section of the leisured 
classes. 

In its origin, no doubt, the calling of names was 
chiefly an amusement of the imagination. It was 
like the invention of nicknames by schoolboys. One 
remembers a score of such names from one’s school 
days. There were Beef, Snuffy, Clutie (which means 
left-handed), Ching, Hob, Tannhaiiser, Bap, Chesty, 
Pear-nose, Rosebud, Slimy, Sportsman, Dodger, 
the Wild Man from Borneo, Gutty, Doso, Crock, 
Crow, Paddy, and a host of others, like names in a 
list of racehorses. Many of the names of the Romans 
seem to have had their origin in similar casual nick- 
names. Ovid was presumably called Naso because 
he or one of his ancestors boasted an unusual nose, 
Similarly, one imagines Plautus to have been flat- 
footed or of flat-footed stock. Cicero was so called 
after an ancestor who had had a dent at the tip of 
his nose like the opening in a vetch, “ cicer ’’ being the 
Latin for “‘ vetch.”” We see the same process of 
nicknaming going on everywhere throughout history 
among kings and peasants alike. We have Charles 
the Fat and Charles the Bald, and Richard Crook- 
back. People are still frequently named in Ireland 
after the colour of their hair, like Red Johnny and 
Black Michael, as they were in the days of Red Hugh 
O’Donnell and Red Owen O'Neill. Obviously there 
is no malice in names like these. They are merely 
descriptive. They are attempts to make names 
convey the aspect of men and women to the imagina- 
tion. There are plenty of English names of the 
same kind—White, Black, Brown, Short, Whitehead, 
Armstrong, to quote a few—but on the whole England 
has been disinclined to waste much imagination on 
the manufacture of names. As Andrew Lang once 
pointed out in regard to place-names, the English 
seem to aim at giving a place as simple a name as 
possible, being content to signify that it is the “ton” 
or “ham ”’ of so-and-so. In Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, on the other hand, the names are usually 
little poems, as, for instance, Ardnamurchan (in- 
stanced by Andrew Lang), which means ‘the pro- 
montory by the great ocean.’ It is all the more 
surprising that England has poured into the names 
of her inns such a wealth of fancy—the Bull & Bush, 
the Green Man, the Seven Stars, the Spaniard’s, the 
Good Intent, for example—while Irish public-houses 
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are almost universally named prosaically after their 
proprietors, such as Mooney’s, Heneky’s, McGlade’s, 
Mussen’s. In this matter, certainly, the Anglo- 
Saxon (who loves so hypocritically to pretend that 
he is unimaginative) has shown himself more imagi- 
native than the mis-called Celt. 
The examples of nicknames—*“ nickname ”’ is merely 
a corruption of “ekename,”’ meaning “ additional 
name ”—we have so far given have been for the most 
part of the impartial sort. They are in five cases out 
of six meant to describe rather than to humiliate. 
Very early, however, men discovered the power of 
names to vex and injure—as early, at least, as the time 
of those children who cried to Elisha, ‘‘Go up, thou 
baldhead!”” To wound a person through calling 
attention to some physical disfigurement has always 
been a cruel delight. The enemies of Pericles used to 
mock him on account of his disproportionately long 
head. They called him “ Schinocephalos, or squill-head, 
from schinos, a squill or sea-onion.” This was apparently 
regarded in those days as a perfectly fair method of 
political controversy. In Rome the same kind of abuse 
of an opponent’s personal appearance was evidently 
regarded as legitimate in the days of Cicero. Cicero 
himself during the pleading of a cause jeered at his 
enemy Vatinius, who had swellings in his neck, as a 
“tumid”’ orator. Attacks on the personal appearance 
of one’s enemies are, fortunately or unfortunately, no 
longer fashionable. One may suggest that one’s political 
opponent is without honour, treacherous, a liar, nine- 
tenths a thief and a little more of a murderer. But 
one may not refer to the size of his nose, ears, or feet. 
It is almost more correct to accuse him of being drunk 
than of being bald, and to utter jibes about his com- 
plexion or the colour of his hair would not bring in two 
votes at any election. Perhaps it is that we are less 
sensitive to beauty than the contemporaries of Pericles. 
Perhaps it is that we prefer our statesmen plain: do 
we not even use the word “plain” in the sense of 
“honest”? The last public man, if we remember 
aright, to refer to the personal appearance of an oppo- 
nent was the present Sir F. E. Smith when he made 
fun of a photograph on a Free Trade election handbill. 
And we fancy Mr. Smith afterwards did his best to 
explain his rudeness away. The populace, however, 
are not so particular. Among them the habit of jeering 
at any peculiarity of the appearance, from long hair 
downwards, survives as it was in the days of Elisha. 
“TI am a graduate of the University of Oxford,” said 
& pompous candidate on one occasion to an election 
meeting of working men. “I say, mister,” interrupted 
one of them, “ did you get thon red nose at Oxford ?” 
It was rude and crude, but according to old established 
tradition. One wonders, however, whether the more 
civilised habit of calling a man a traitor is much of 
an improvement. There is surely no class more utterly 
discredited in history than the class of those who 
have gone about loosely charging their political opponents 
with being traitors. One remembers, as an example, 
the case of the Duke of Richmond during the French 
War of 1778, when he was denounced as a traitor for 
criticising the Ministry in regard to the measures they 
had taken for national defence. Having among his 
titles that of the Duc d’Aubigny (which came to him 
through his great-grandmother), he was _libelled 
day after day as “the Anglo-Gallic Duke,” told that 
the French Ministers were his “ bosom-friends,”” and 
sneered at as “the illegitimate spawn of the most 
vicious and profligate of the Stuarts.’”’ He was accused 





of having given plans of the English coast defences 
to the French, and of having entertained the French 
and Spanish fleets off Plymouth in order to “ facilitate 
your Grace’s favourite scheme of a descent upon the 
coast of Sussex.”’” There was, it is hardly necessary to 
say, not a word or a semblance of truth in these accusa- 
tions. Yet the Morning Post of the time never wearied 
of repeating them. “ The author of this venomous 
balderdash,” writes Sir George Trevelyan, “ was the 
Rev. Henry Bate, the editor of the Morning Post— 
a clergyman of the Church of England, who was a 
bully always and everywhere, and a duellist or a pugilist, 
according to the social rank of his antagonist. ... He 
was a personage to whom Dr. Johnson, the most 
respected member of his own party, declined, in a very 
characteristic sentence, to allow any merit whatsoever 
except the intrepidity of a highwayman as contrasted 
to the cunning of a footpad.’’ Has there not been a 
little too much of this sort of bullying and calumnious 
abuse during the present war? Let us have done with 
abusive names, which only appeal to the worst passions 
and hatreds of the crowd. They may make one’s 
opponent wince; they may even discredit him with 
several thousand voters and purchasers of newspapers. 
But there is no question that, the more they are resorted 
to, the more the sanity and dignity of the national 
life will suffer. 


OUR COLONIAL POLICY 


I, 


F the Allies are victorious and are able to force a peace 
I and a settlement on Germany-Austria, there will 
undoubtedly come a final tussle in public opinion 
here over the disposal of Germany’s colonies and spheres of 
influence outside Germany. We shall have to choose some 
solution to the serious questions of (a) Whether we shall 
put forth every effort to drive Germany out of any foothold 
that may remain to her in Africa (the conquest of German 
East Africa is as yet barely begun); (b) whether the Allies 
having acquired control over the whole of the German 
colonies and spheres of influence shall divide these gains 
amongst themselves at the end of the war (presuming they 
are able to force a peace on Germany); or (c) whether any 
portion of the German Colonial Empire shall be restored 
to the keeping of Germany. Lastly (d), some may ask 
how far we British may profit and recoup ourselves for our 
losses out of the German colonies. 

Many critics may say, “ Let these questions await their 
solution until we have achieved victory.” But that course 
may find us as unprepared for peace in 1916 or 1917 as we 
were for war in 1914. I don’t say that the present phase 
of the war may not end in another Peace of Amiens: a 
virtual truce in which both parties gather up strength and 
resources for a final struggle, ending in another Waterloo. 
But the victory when it comes to the Allies must find our 
statesmen and the peoples behind them fully cognisant of 
what they want. So I make no apology for attempting to 
place my arguments before the readers of this review, as I 
may perchance assist them to make up the public mind on 
the subject. And in considering these questions of the fate 
of Germany-beyond-the-Seas I shall at the same time 
venture to deal with the future problems of our own Imperial 
policy in lands which do not belong, or which only par- 
tially belong, to the White race. 

With the important exceptions of German East Africa 
and Asiatic Turkey, every over-sea possession or privileged 
area which Germany held or claimed has been taken from 
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her already by Britain, Japan, or France. In previous 
articles I have already set forth the reasons why we should 
be not only justified from a moral point of view, but why 
we might be compelled for strategic and political reasons 
to withhold from Germany the return of any one of her 
former colonial possessions, leases, or exclusive concessions. 

I have nothing to add to my arguments, and I believe 
them to be conclusive with most persons in this country 
who are well acquainted with the geography, history and 
political economy of the regions concerned. Unfortunately, 
such qualifications are not possessed by every thoughtful 
individual, and I am not surprised that there still arises an 
occasional protest from a cleric or a pacifist who may think 
the policy advocated too harsh. But they cannot, surely, 
maintain this protest if they realise the full extent of the 
wrong committed by the German Empire, or the unwisdom 
of ever again, for at least one generation ahead, trusting 
that Empire with any great power for evil, for offence, such 
as it would possess by regaining control over the resources 
of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, or of any large or strate- 
gically important portion of Africa or Eastern Asia. Treaty 
engagements, solemn promises, no longer bind the German 
Government after they become irksome restrictions on 
German action. We therefore require substantial guaran- 
tees to safeguard the future peace of the world. 

But both questions (a) and (b) are so intimately con- 
cerned with what are termed “ native” affairs, with the 
rights, the sympathies, and the degree of civilisation amongst 
the native races of these German possessions or spheres of 
influence, that the policy of our Government and of the 
other Allies in this struggle must take native rights and 
feelings into consideration. 

Mr. E. D. Morel brought about a great change in public 
opinion when he flung himself into the subject of Congo 
Reform and formulated views and theories as to the treat- 
ment of barbarous and undeveloped countries with large 
native populations. “ Morelism” carried to extremes 
would be an impracticable policy. Even if it were officially 
adopted by Downing Street it would be set aside by the 
pioneers, invaders and organisers of African and Asiatic 
lands. It would mean—pushed to an absurdity—that the 
whole of South-West Africa, recently brought under the 
British flag by General Botha, should be vested in about 
20,000 Hottentot and 60,000 Bantu Negro people; that 
this vast area of 322,000 square miles should be allocated 
to 80,000 coloured people, a proportion of them nomads 
with no settled home. Or we might in the same way con- 
ceive of the whole of Kaiser Wilhelmland (German New 
Guinea) and several of the very large islands adjoining 
being held only in trust for a few thousand Papuans, 
Melanesians, or Polynesians; or nobody but indigenous 
negroes being allowed to populate the 390,000 square miles 
of German East Africa, and so on. 

In intervening, however, on behalf of the greatly-wronged 
Congo people, Mr. Morel did not—I imagine—intend his 
theories of the native rights to the soil and the produce of 
the soil to preclude useful and stimulating European enter- 
prise in that region ; or that absolutely uninhabited tracts 
should be sealed up and kept religiously in trust for a far- 
away and problematic increase of the Black people, when 
they might meantime be suitably colonised by other races. 
What he did maintain to be monstrous was (if the world 
were to be governed by Christian ethics) that King Leopold 
II. of Belgium, or the President of the French Republic, 
for example, or the head of any other European State, 
should be considered by means of a few “ scraps of paper ”’ 
to have become the exclusive owner and disposer of all 
the land over which the Congolese or French or any other 
European flag had been hoisted. He contrasted with such 


a policy our dealing with the natives of Sicrra Leone, the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, and so forth; regions in which the 
natives retained a right to the lands they occupied and 
made use of, together with ample provision for future 
increase. But the great principle of Morelism, as I inter. 
preted it, was, that even if a European Power took pos- 
session for good reasons of all the waste lands and the 
resources above and below the soil of some “ backward ” 
country, it did so not for the interest and enrichment of 
foreign rulers or individuals, but mainly in the interest and 
for the enrichment of the native State in whose affairs jt 
intervened. We attempted, for example, to carry out such 
a policy in our settlement of the Uganda Protectorate in 
1900. All the profits derived from the use of the land, or 
the sale of the land, or the exploiting of natural riches, were 
to be—and are—applied to the interests and the develop- 
ment of the country itself as an integral State. Such 
profits do not go into the exchequer of the British Govern- 
ment; still less did they contribute to the enrichment of 
Queen Victoria or King Edward as, under the old Congolese 
régime, such revenues went into the coffers of King Leopold II. 

There is no going back on this general principle. It is 
impossible for Great Britain or France, or any other European 
Power that may be dividing Germany’s Colonial Empire, to 
treat it as (for example) the Portuguese still treat Angola. 
No part of Africa, Asia, or Oceania that has been taken over 
from Germany can be used for the selfish purposes of the 
State that replaces Germany by the right of superior force. 
For instance, theoretically German New Guinea must be 
governed by the Australian Commonwealth on the same 
lines of fairness to the indigenous people as we govern 
Uganda or Sierra Leone, or the Gold Coast or Nigeria, and 
not—to speak frankly—as Southern Rhodesia is governed 
(solely in the interests of the White men), or as (without the 
Imperial check on the rein) Natal might like to administer 
Zululand, or the Union of South Africa deal with Swaziland 
or British Bechuanaland. 

Our Colonial Office has long realised the truth of Morelism 
—a principle, of course, which existed before Mr. Morel put 
it into a definite formula. Most of the Crown Colonies and 
Protectorates are fairly and honourably administered, which 
is why for the most part they are so profoundly peaceful 
and loyal. But Downing Strect has been timid ever and 
again, especially since the uprise of “ Imperialism,” in 
enforcing this principle on the attention of the great daughter 
nations, especially Australia and South Africa. New 
Zealand seems to have grasped the idea under the influence 
of -Governors like Sir Frederick Weld. It is generally 
understood the Maori question has been scttled once and 
for all on fair lines with very happy results, and a Maori 
contingent is now fighting the Empire’s battles in the 
Dardanelles. There is no enmity between White and Black 
in the British West Indies for the same good reasons. But 
undoubtedly there was a tendency down to quite recent 
times towards absolute ruthlessness on the part of the 
citizens of the Australian Commonwealth in dealing with 
the unhappy backward races that came within their control. 
It is a matter of sad history, and one of the provocative 
causes of the coming into existence of the Aborigines Protce- 
tion Socicty, that we exterminated the interesting indigenous 
Amerindians of Newfoundland with almost hellish cruelty ; 
that by cruclty, stupidity and ruthlessness combined we 
brought about the extinction of the native Tasmanians ; 
and similarly that the component States of the great 
Australian Commonwealth before they became unified 
allowed their interesting aborigines to be killed out by the 
White settlers with little or no punishment or remonstrance : 
they were either destroyed by the rifle bullet or the less 
direct means of alcohol. Fortunately, not long after the 
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Commonwealth became an established fact, one of the 

young great nations of the world to be, its educated Press 

and people began to take to heart the condition of the 
coloured races under its control, especially after British New 

Guinea was handed over into its keeping. Public opinion 

js now so strong and so well educated in the Parliaments of 

Australia that we need not feel any anxiety as to how the 

Commonwealth will treat the native races of German New 

Guinea, of the Solomon Islands and Micronesia. And New 

Zealand’s record in regard to the Maori may similarly 

reassure us as to the government of Samoa. We need 

therefore only concern ourselves from the “ native” point 
of view in regard to German Africa. 

The Cameroons-Congo hitherto under the German flag 
will certainly be divided between the British and the French, 
thus enlarging the limitrophe territories of French Congo 
and British Nigeria. The administration of the French 
Congo down to a very few years ago was as bad as that of 
the Leopoldian Congo at its worst, but Mr. Morel’s years of 
protest aroused public opinion in France, especially amongst 
the more scientific type of French official (such as the 
publicist Pierre Mille and the explorer Auguste Chevalier). 
The conditions of native life and land tenure are now nearly 
as much improved in French Congoland as in the adjoining 
Belgian State. France realises at last that it is not to her 
interest, that it is not “ practical politics,” to govern in 
Congoland as did the Portuguese in Angola; and the Portu- 
guese are themselves learning the same lesson and beginning 
to apply the new Icarning to their West and East African 
administration. 

In all these parts, but more especially in Equatorial 

West Africa, we have the great safeguard for the native 
that the climate and germ-discascs between them make 
White immigration and settlement on a large scale impossible. 
It only remains to be scen that the exploitation of the natural 
wealth is carried on so that the native receives a fair share 
of the profits either personally or through the well-being of 
his native State. Here, too, Morelism is coming into play. 
It has had a splendid object-lesson in the success of cocoa- 
planting in the British Gold Coast, an enterprise carried on 
entirely by the natives and on their own land, and carried 
on far more advantageously than cocoa-planting on the 
planter-and-kuli system of the Germans in the Cameroons 
coast lands. Force of circumstances, therefore, may reassure 
us as to the well-being of the native in all parts of what has 
been hitherto German West Africa. Moreover, here as in 
most other’ parts, we have the missionaries as watchdogs. 
German missionaries—I try to write without any bias— 
have shown themselves in their excess of patriotism some- 
what inclined to overlook an arbitrary form of administra- 
tion, though as a matter of fact they have made many a 
protest against maltreatment of the natives which has 
been suppressed by their home authorities. But British 
missionaries are unsuppressable because of the unfettered 
British Press. That is why I always back up missionaries, 
and why I always feel that if there is any portion of the 
British dominions which refuses to admit them (and there 
are such), or places limits on their movements or their 
settlements, that possession has something unwholesome 
or indefensible to conceal. 

Togoland will be divided, no doubt, in unequal propor- 
tions between French Dahomé and the British Gold Coast, 
the division being a good deal guided by the affinities and 
sympathies of native tribes. I have heard not one word of 
dispraise of French administration of the formerly blood- 
stained kingdom of Dahomé. Here we have a signally 
pleasant instance of the advantages of the European as 
compared to autocratic native rule. And except for the 
dreadful slur of alcohol, the same might be said about the 








British Gold Coast and British Nigeria. The French are 
as bad as we are in making administrative profit out of 
alcoholising the people, but from a variety of causes European 
alcohol has not had the same disastrous effects on the 
population of French Dahomé as it has on the British Gold 
Coast and in Southern Nigeria and the coast strip of Sierra 
Leone. Perhaps it is that the French favour more the 
introduction of harmless French wines than of vile corroding 
spirits, which are the unmitigated curse of West Africa 
and of so much of self-governing British South Africa. 
H. H. Jounstron. 
(To be continued.) 


Correspondence 
THE INVENTIONS DEPARTMENT 

To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The announcement with regard to war inventions made 
in to-day’s Press contains the following : 

. . . inventors and others should understand that it is undesirable 
to send forward their inventions until they have been well thought 
out. It is desirable for them to ascertain, so far as possible, from 


Patent Office records and published sources, what has already been 
done in the direction of their particular inventions. . . . 


Any servant of the Crown, civil or military, is at liberty without 

prejudice to send in any suggestion that he wishes. 
Considering the short time that the Munitions Department ha. 
been in existence and the mass of accumulated work which is 
probably facing the still younger Inventions Branch, that branch 
is no doubt acting wisely in feeling its way carefully. But any 
invention for suggestions from our active forces, made through 
army orders, will no doubt omit the reference to “ Patent Office 
records and published sources,” and the point arises whether it 
would not have been better in the long run to have delayed any 
announcement to the general public until a rather more generous 
invitation could have been made. The staff of the Inventions 
Branch is, I believe, quite small, and, as was pointed out in the 
article on the subject in last week’s issue of Tuk NEw STATESMAN, 
there are a number of experienced men from the Patent Office 
engaged in extraneous work. Would it not be better to face the 
possibility of a “ rush ” with a staff strengthened by drawing on 
this material rather than damp down inventive energy ? Even 
the experienced inventor in peace time has a wholesome dread of 
the necessary search through “ Patent Office records.” Shall we 
not fail to recruit a good many eligible ideas ? 

An instance will give point to this—Sir Alexander Binnie, 
engineer of the Blackwall Tunnel, was showing a party of sight- 
seeing friends over the works. The “ shield,” used for the first 
time in this country (and for the second in any, I believe) was 
ready, and it was explained that the next thing was to get it into 
position at the “ face ”°—but how? “ Float it in,” said one of 
the sight-seers, and floated in it was. The expert engineer had 
no difficulty in settling how to float it in when once he had the 
idea, although, for all his experience, this method might never 
have occurred to him. The inexperienced originator of the plan 
probably had not the ghost of an idea as to ways and means, and 
if he had been obliged to think it out and search records in all 
probability the suggestion would never have been made. 

I need hardly say that this letter is written in no cavilling 
spirit. But the point seems to me to be important. The outside 
observer cannot know all the pros and cons for a particular policy, 
but that does not put him out of court in giving his view of things 
as seen from the outside. Conversely the inside man is at a dis- 
advantage in seeing how things look from the outside. It is often 
possible to meet both views if both are known. (The Admiralty 
Board of Inventions seems to have found it possible to work with 
a perfectly free flow of ideas.—Yours, etc., 

INVENTOR. 

Sept. 7th. 


THE POSITION OF COL. A. LEE, M.P. 
To the Editor of Tok New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Amongst the editorial comments in your issue of the 
21st ultimo I find the following sentences : 

“If the motor drivers were to ask Colonel Lee what pay he 
himself was drawing from the pockets of the taxpayers it would 
be a perfectly fair retort. If the State is to have the services of 
motor drivers for nothing or for the regulation shilling a day, 
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why should it not have Colonels’ services on the same terms ? 
That question, we confidently assert, is quite unanswerable. . .” 

If any motor driver were to ask Colonel Lee such a question, 
his answer would be very brief and to the point, and would consist 
of the monosyllable “ Nil,” the fact of the matter being that, 
at his own request, he is serving without pay or allowances. That 
answer, I confidently assert, is quite unquestionable. Inciden- 
tally I might add that Colonel Lee has never accepted any salary 
as a Member of Parliament, and has turned his home into a war 
hospital, which he maintains at no cost to the taxpayer. 

On receiving this explanation, your imaginary motor driver 
(if he is half as good a gentleman as the average private soldier) 
would be sorry he spoke and, with suitable apologies, would 
withdraw his imputations. 

I shall scan your next issue with some interest, in the confident 
expectation that your standard of what is due under the circum- 
stances is not less scrupulous than that which I have attributed 
to my hypothetical soldier. I enclose my card, and am—Yours, 
etc., “ Ruat Caium.” 

Oxford. 

Sept. 4th. 

[We certainly hope that our imaginary motor driver, having 
had his first question answered, and having congratulated Colonel 
Lee on his public spirit (and on his good fortune in being in a 
position to show it in this way) would proceed to press his second 
question more vigorously than ever. Colonel Lee’s willingness 
and ability to serve without pay may give him the right to 
demand a similar sacrifice from men of his own social and financial 
standing, but they certainly do not give him the right to demand 
lower pay for men who have no private resources, and who in 
many cases, owing to the fact that their incomes were earned and 
ceased on enlistment, have already made a much greater financial 
sacrifice than he has. We described the suggestion at the time 
as “incredibly mean,” and we see no reason to withdraw that 
description or to modify it in any way.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE MORAL OF THE WELSH COAL 
DISPUTE 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Neville D’Esterre’s imagination, like that of most 
people, enables him to idealise what he likes and to see all the 
imperfections of what he does not like. Hence he predicts that 
in the future we shall see a struggle between “ the State acting in 
the interests of all” and the Trade Unions “ acting in their own 
particular interests.”’ Other people, however, tell us that “ party 
politicians *’ are sometimes exclusively interested in the advan- 
tages of a faction, and that even Cabinet Ministers may be preju- 
diced by the company they have always kept. 

The strike, as the Welsh strikers have shown, is certainly the 
most direct means of remedying grievances ; as such it cannot be 
utterly condemned by anyone who considers that the working 
class is in the right and the propertied class in the wrong. Your 
correspondent, like others who share his feelings, says nothing of 
the invisible small band of those who will make fortunes out of 
profits due to war trades. 

Of course, all this is not a scrap meant to support those who see 
no difference between a nation in the right in defending itself and 
a nation in the wrong, and who, obsessed by insane formule of 
abstract internationalism, would advise England to let Germany 
conquer it ; but people so stupid are probably not worth attention. 

Yours, ete., 


London, Sept. 15th. ArtTuurR D. LEwis. 


“THE NORTH-WEST” 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Re your comments on “ Anglo-Indian’s ” letter in current 
issue, I beg to state that I have been thirty years or more in 
India without ever having heard of a province called ‘“ The 
North-West.” 

There is the ‘* North-West Frontier,” in the north-west of 
India, and there used to be what was colloquially called the 
“N.W.P.” (the “ North-West Provinces” you refer to) in the 
north-west of Bengal; two parts of the country very widely 
separately from each other. 

The slip is apparently a small one, but in the estimation of a 
resident it would be sufficient to discredit your witness. 

Yours, etc., 
R. STANLEY SMITH. 


4 Knaresborough Place, 
Kensington, S.W. 
Sept. 7th. 
[Our correspondent’s letter only shows on what insufficient 
grounds people are sometimes ready to discredit a witness whose 


evidence they do not wish to accept. For the writer of the article 
lived for some years in Bengal, where the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh were colloquially referred to by Anglo-Indians as “ the 
North-West.” That fact is really not open to question, and we 
should guess from our correspondent’s ignorance of it that, though 
he has lived in other parts of India (where the same colloquialism 
very probably was not current), he has not lived in Bengal.— 
Ep. N:S.] 


THE SUPPRESSION OF A PAMPHLET 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I read Mr. Clive Bell’s pamphlet before it was suppressed 
and was surprised to note that he was quite unconscious of his 
own danger. If the Germans subjugate this country Mr. Bell 
will undoubtedly have to work for his living even if he is not made 
a German conscript. Under these conditions he will almost 
certainly write a pamphlet about the Germans which will instantly 
result in his being shot or hanged. His blissful ignorance of these 
facts must excuse his present discontent with the arrangements 
that his countrymen are making to avert these appalling catas- 
trophes.—Yours, etc., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

St. Ives, Cornwall. 

Sept. 6th. 





To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaresMan. 

Srr,—It is noticeable that Mr. Clive Bell’s pamphlet, ** Peace at 
Once,” is receiving more attention—in your columns as well as 
elsewhere—-since its secret trial and sentence of death than it ever 
secured before the attempt was made to suppress it. And yet a 
“* free advertisement ” was just what the prosecuting counsel at 
Manchester particularly did not wish to give it. True, the 
curiosity of the public is only being aroused in this way after it 
has been made difficult to obtain a copy of the pamphlet. But 
the man in the street will draw his own inferences from the fact 
that a bureaucracy which has, or can buy, any quantity of brains 
has chosen to destroy a certain writing instead of trying to answer 
it. Also he will take a special interest in whatever the same 
writer may next produce. 

** The punishing of wits enhances their authority.” The saying 
is as true to-day as when Bacon wrote it and Milton quoted it. 
But officialism cannot understand the “ Areopagitica.”—Yours, 
etc., S. V. BracHer. 

28 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

Sept. 5th. 


THE VILLAGE AND THE FOOD SUPPLY 


To the Editor of ToE NEw StTatTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Your admirable article under the title of “ The Failure 
of Lord Selborne,” and the correspondence that it has evoked, 
drives me to spare a few moments from the engrossing work of 
lifting a heavy crop of potatoes in order to write down and send 
you a villager’s view of the matter. 

The difficulties as I see them are: (1) The Government does 
not appear to have any constructive policy ; (2) if it had such a 
policy, it has no machinery that could bring it promptly into 
force in the villages; (3) if it had both policy and machinery, 
there is no labour available in any village I know, or have heard 
of, that could be employed in increasing the productivity of the 
land. 

Consequently it is almost certain that nothing will be done ; 
nevertheless, it might happen that a concrete suggestion coming 
from one who lives in the midst of the problem might be adopted. 
I therefore ask permission to use your columns to make my 
proposal. 

Let the Government, instead of advising the clerk to the 
parish council to call a village meeting, direct the chairman of 
the parish council—the proper person to act—to call a parish 
meeting within fourteen days in order to appoint a committee to 
deal, within his parish, with the problem of food production 
arising out of the war. Nothing, I venture to prophesy, will 
result from this meeting unless the proposed committee is given 
both power and funds. But if it is to have power and funds 
we shall get efficient committees in a large number of villages. 
That public funds can be employed to advantage in this work 
is obvious to most of us. 

Authorise these committees to organise the training of women— 
and men if there be any available—in elementary gardening, 
the care of poultry, dairy work, and other branches of agriculture. 
So far as I can judge there are plenty of women willing to under- 
take this work, and there are also farmers and gardeners who 
could undertake training without charge. But very few people 
are prepared to take any financial risk. To meet this point, all 
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that is necessary is to provide board and lodging during a period 
of tuition, or for one or perhaps two months; after that period 
the pupil will either be proved useless or found to be worth at 
Jeast board and lodging. 
Give the committee power to advertise for such pupils, and to 
pay the cost of board and lodging during the period of tuition. 
Then give the committee power to acquire uncultivated and 
other land, and cultivate it as a garden or otherwise, 
and give it funds to provide seed, etc., and to pay for labour and 
for supervision. Probably there will be no difficulty in securing 
land, but it is extremely desirable to make the power of acquisition 
compulsory, subject to appeal to the Small Holdings Commis- 
sioner. There are other minor things that such a committee 
might do, but the main thing is to train labour and provide food 
by cultivation of the land... . . 
It is, of course, necessary to act at once.—Yours, etc., 
MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 
Steep, Petersfield. 
September 6th. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The basis of your chief error as to the numbers of our 
Army is.clear. You wrongly imagine that the Government has power 
to raise 1,000,000 Territorials apart from the number of soldiers 
voted by Parliament. Allow me once more to assure you that 
you are wrong in leading your readers to believe that the Army, 
even including Indians, Canadians, Australians, etc., and Ter- 
ritorials and the Navy amounts to 4,000,000 men. I sincerely 
wish you were right. 

I am sorry that you characterise my reference to Italy and 
Sweden as “‘ too nonsensical.”” The facts are that Sweden, as a 
neutral, has enormously increased her army during the war, 
raising it to a strength of 560,000 with full equipment. As her 
population is far less than that of Greater London, we should 
have raised nearly 5,000,000 men if we had organised in the same 
proportion. If Sweden had gone to war she would, of course, 
have raised her army far about 560,000. As to Italy, I have 
before me the details of her very extraordinary acquisition of 
artillery and machine guns since August, 1914, and I say with 
knowledge that if in proportion to our means we had done one- 
half as well, the campaign would be in a very different position. 
I am afraid that your “ too nonsensical ”’ recoils upon your own 
head.—Yours, etc., 

Leo Cu10zzA MONEY 

August 31st. 


PREVENTION AND CURE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the most interesting article on Paul Ehrlich 
draws conclusions from the discoveries of that great and patient 
scientist which appear not only unfounded but dangerous. He 
speaks of syphilis being abolished as though abolition and cure 
were synonymous, 

Granted all that “‘ Lens” claims for salvarsan (and some 
consider that only time can fully establish this), the most perfect 
cure can never rid us of all the effects of a disease, and when too 
much is claimed for cure it is likely to distract attention from 
prevention. 

The carelessness engendered by the feeling of security which is 
given by an article such as‘ Lens’s * may easily become a danger 
to the community. For suppose every known existing case of 
disease cured by salvarsan, that would not prevent fresh cases 
occurring (through a mistaken way of living or other causes), 
which, before their discovery and treatment, may have done 
untold mischief. 

The publication of the report of the Royal Commission will, it 
is hoped, reveal much to the general public as to the causes and 
ramifications of this most insidious disease. If it is true as one 
doctor of wide experience declares, that, at a low estimate, 75 per 
cent. of the population of these islands is suffering from syphilis 
or its effects (as shown in mental, nervous, or physical disease or 
weakness), and that certain other countries show an even higher 
proportion, the importance of accurate information is very great. 
Yours, etc., 

G &. &. 


{Lens writes : But the cure of a strictly contagious disease, due 
to a living parasite not spontaneously generated, is its prevention 
—in all those who would otherwise have been infected from that 
case. Hence, and hence alone, the full significance of a remedy 
Which, like salvarsan, probably renders the patient safe, as regards 
others—for instance, his innocent wife—within 36 hours of the 


first dose. To assert this is by no means to invalidate what I 
have always taught, by pen and voice, that nothing can abrogate 
the need for a high standard of personal conduct in sexual ethics 
—if only for the crudely obvious reason that salvarsan is impotent 
against gonorrhcea.] 


WELSH ORTHOGRAPHY 
To the Editor of Tae New STaresMAN. 

Srr,—It is possible that Sir H. H. Johnston may be justified in 
his strictures on Irish orthography, which is certainly puzzling 
enough to an outsider, though I am told that, when once the rules 
of Irish pronunciation are known and the development of the 
language traced, it is at least logical; but what he says of 
Welsh cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. It is not true, 
though it has been asserted, that Welsh spelling is completely 
phonetic—I doubt if any language is that—but it certainly comes 
infinitely nearer to being so than English ; and for an Englishman 
of all people in the world to criticise it as being a bar to the 
learning of the language is, to say the least, amusing. The only 
letter which has really two distinct sounds is the vowel y; and 
the rules governing its pronunciation are really not difficult to 
master. In addition, i and w, being sometimes vowels and 
sometimes consonants, may give a little trouble. All other letters 
and combinations of letters have one sound, and one sound only, 
and anyone capable of mastering the vagaries of English pro- 
nunciation would find Welsh the merest child’s play. 

But probably Sir H. H. Johnston’s complaint in reality amounts 
merely to this—that Welshmen have the impudence to assign to 
the symbols by which they express their language to the eye a 
somewhat different value from that given to them by the English. 
Whether such schismatical conduct in a subject people can be 
pardoned I do not venture to say ; but at least it may be pointed 
out, as some condonation, that there are practical conveniences 
in their system. Thus ll expresses a sound quite different from 
l, and one which cannot be represented by any single sign in the 
Latin—or ought I to say English ?—alphabet ; dd stands for the 
dull th of there, leaving th appropriated to the sharp th of thought, 
whereas English th has to do duty for both ; rh is an r followed by 
an aspirate, whereas r lacks an aspiration ; and soon. Whether 
these signs are the best conceivable may be disputed—personally 
I should prefer dh for dd and hi for U1; but at all events the idea 
that Welsh orthography is so absurd as to be a danger to the 
survival of the language is one only attributable either to igno- 
rance of Welsh or to a peculiarly English inability to conceive of 
letters representing any other sounds than those for which they 
stand in English.—Yours, etc., 

H. Ipris BELL. 


PROMENADE PROGRAMMES 
To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—By his strictures upon Mrs. Newmarch’s note on Bagri- 
novsky’s recently performed “ Fantastic Miniatures” your con- 
tributor throws a curious light on the subject of descriptive or 
* programme ” music. 

Assuming that Mrs. Newmarch’s notes were inspired, as it 
were, by the music, he complains that the music does not describe 
the text, 

It so happens that these notes are a tolerably close translation 
of the poetic prose sketches with which Mr. Bagrinovsky prefaces 
his score. They appear, both in Russian and in German, in the 
pianoforte transcription of the “* Miniatures.” 

There are two morals: the first, that music ought not to be 
expected to fulfil the function of description ; the second, that a 
critic ought to procure and examine the music he intends criticis- 
ing—when obtainable.—Yours, etc., 

M. MontTaGu-NATHAN. 

Harpsden Gate, Henley-on-Thames. 

September 4th. 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—May I be permitted to express my thanks both to you 
and to Mr. Turner for raising the question of the so-called analyti- 
cal programmes of the Promenade Concerts? It is difficult for 
those who are dissatisfied with the present product to know to 
whom to address their objections. The musical papers are very 
largely in the hands of the music-producing firms, who, with one 
or two exceptions, devote their literary and critical talents almost 
exclusively to advertising their own wares, so that if one writes 
to these papers protesting against the modern programme one’s 
letter, if it appears at all, is printed in a truncated form amongst 
a list of recent Church Anthems and the “ latest successful piano 
novelties.” 

The great fault which seems to dog the steps of all programme 
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writers is the insistent demand to say something new. 'To repeat 
what has been said before is apparently the worst of crimes, and 
the result is that, instead of being provided with a fairly detailed 
analysis of the works to be performed, one is told what Beethoven’s 
friends thought he meant by a certain symphony, or informed 
of his psychological condition at the time he was composing 
the work which is to be performed. Such information is no doubt 
highly interesting to a devout student of Beethoven, but surely 
an analytical programme is hardly the place for the propagation 
of various Beethoven doctrines or for the assailing of heretical 
creeds. What the listener wants, especially if he be a new-comer 
to the concerts, is to know what is going to happen. He wishes 
to know when the theme is to be repeated and on what instru- 
ments. He can then listen for it and recognise it more easily 
than if it were sprung upon him suddenly. It is no argument to 
say that if he is really musical he will recognise the theme without 
assistance. Granted, but it will help him to grasp the work as a 
whole much better if he is ready to receive it and made aware 
that it will be in a different key. After all, the programme is 
meant for the tyro; the expert will presumably be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work to dispense with anything beyond a 
general reminder of the movements. 

One, of course, has no personal quarrel with Mrs. Newmarch. 
She is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest exponents of Slavonic 
music of the present day, but she should remember that her 
audience has not had her wide experience and does not possess 
her own insight into musical composition. Perhaps then she 
would not assume that “‘ The Entrance of the Gods into Wal- 
halla,”’ or some other fairly well-known item, is sufficiently popu- 
lar for all analysis to be banished. There are undoubtedly new- 
comers to the Promenade Concerts cach year who can hardly be 
expected to rely upon heredity for their knowledge of orchestral 
music, and to these a careful analysis would be more welcome 
than the excessively descriptive notes with which the programmes 
abound. ‘True these polyglot programmes are limited in size, but 
why not omit some of the advertisements ? Surely no one reads 
them.—yYours, etc., 

HerBeRT BROADLEY. 


Miscellany 
THE PRICE OF PEACE* 


E are all pacifists now. Even the War Office, 

W which one might have expected to feel a pro- 
fessional belief in war as its own raison détre, 

invites the patronage of the public with the attraction that 
“ Kvery recruit’ means quicker peace.” It is almost as 
though a purveyor of vaccine were to preface his adver- 
tisements with the announcement that every inoculation 
means quicker small-pox. Twelve months ago, before a 
Croat had fired a Browning pistol in a back street in Bosnia 
and murdered half one’s friends, there were people in Europe 
who believed in war. Military persons believed in it as a 
rapid and efficient solution of international difficulties ; 
great national armies were to clash like knights in the 
tilting-ring, and the result of their duel would be known 
in sixty days or thereabouts. But we have gathered in 
twelve months of fighting upon five fronts that modern 
warfare, which appears to have learnt its strategical method 
from the erosion of the coast, progresses rather at the rate 
of a tariff war than at that of a cavalry charge, a result 
which has startled professional observers as profoundly as 
a knight would have scandalised the lists by an application 
of attrition to his adversary’s armour. Romantic persons 
used to believe in war (and Mr. Chesterton believes in it 
still) as a supreme test of character; but it sometimes scems 
that war is a wild arena in which men are organised to be 
a little lower than the beasts and are only by occasional 





By H. G. Wells. The Daily Chronicle. 


* The Peace of the World. 
6d. net. 

La Fin de la Guerre: Traité de paix général basé sur une charte 
mondiale déclarant les droits de Thumanité et organisant la confédération 


des états. By Paul Otlet. The Hague: Nijhoff. 


War Obviated by an International Police: Essays writen in various 
Countries, 


The Hague ; Nijhoff. 





and purely personal oversight a little higher than the angels, 
It is not casy to justify the abominations of the big battalions 
by the glorious exception of heroic individuals. The 
ranks of the faithful have been sadly thinned, until a whole- 
hearted belief in war has come to be confined to those 
morbid statisticians who find satisfaction in Mr. Walter 
Long’s wild goose-step of a National Register, and to those 
less disinterested men of business in whose hearts the 
Prime Minister’s burning words will always find an echo: 
no price, as the contractor said, can be too high when 
Honour and Freedom are at stake. 

There can be few illusions upon the subject of war left 
in Europe between the North Sea at Dunkirk and the 
Adriatic at Pola, and it is, perhaps, as well. We know now, 
as some of us may have doubted a year ago, that the glory of 
war is the wretchedness of its most broken man, and the 
dignity of war is the vulgarity of its basest recruiting poster ; 
the call of Mr. Kipling’s red gods has dwindled to Mr, 
Tennant’s sartorial enquiry whether our best boy is in khaki. 
As Mr. Wells has written in a recent pamphlet, “ it is only 
in the study of the gloomily megalomaniac historian that 
aggressive war becomes a large and glorious thing. In 
reality it is a filthy outrage upon life, an idiot’s smashing 
of the furniture of homes, a mangling, a malignant mischief, 
a scalding of stokers, a disembowelling of gunners, a raping 
of caught women by drunken soldiers.”” We have learnt 
that, and more also, since the embarrassed Chancellor of 
the German Empire sent half Europe on a scrap of paper- 
chase last August. There is an interesting movement 
which purports to bring the war home to the people of these 
islands. But the war is a thing which every business man 
in France, England, and Germany brings home with him 
every time that he goes there. 

The attempt has been made by several literary men to 
demonstrate that it is a War of Ideas, but it has been made 
without conspicuous success. This war, which is, in the 
words of George III., “ bloody and expensive, but just and 
iuecessary,” is a war of policics, and a policy with an idea in it 
is as inconceivable as an embassy with a doctrinaire in it. 
Neither in its origin nor in its conduct is the present conflict 
a war of ideas, unless it may be held to acquire that character 
from the establishment of an Admiralty Board of Inventions 
in a shipping-office in Cockspur Strect, where some distin- 
guished admiral (with, it is to be hoped, the co-operation 
of Mr. Heath Robinson) will wait, like a sort of inverted 
Micawber, for something to turn down. 

There is, on the other hand, a growing conviction that, 
although we are not engaged in a War of Ideas, it might be 
as well to terminate it by a Peace of Ideas; Mr. Wells 
observes that “ peace must be organised and maintained.” 
It must be admitted that this view is largely held by dis- 
tinguished persons who had not interested themselves in 
the continent of Europe until it obtruded itself somewhat 
violently upon their attention last August, but there seems 
no reason why their intelligences should not be applied to 
European problems with at least as much profit as to 
questions of{national and even of local organisation. Mr. 
Wells, who is becoming (if one may say it without disrespect) 
the Bombardier of the army of peace, has put his convic- 
tions into a brief and lucid tract. In his view the organi- 
sation of peace may be achieved by retaining the Congress, 
which will meet to end the war, in perpetual session as “a 
permanent Conference upon the inter-relations of the par- 
ticipating Powers and the maintenance of the peace of the 
world.” 

Apart from the discouraging circumstance that Mr. Wells 
has been anticipated in this ideal by Metternich, there is a 
graver criticism to be drawn from a British diplomatist’s 
comment on the North German Confederation : 
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I must again call attention to the fact that the Federal Council 
consists of diplomatic representatives—Ministers plenipotentiary of 
all creeping things under the sun turned into legislators. To realise 
all that this implies let us consider the diplomatic nature ; its love of 
form, its blindness to a substance, its international susceptibility, its 
casuistry, its special pleading, its trick of finding always fifty sides to 
a question, its tentative procedure, its timid dependence upon instruc- 
tions from home. 


It seems improbable that we shall make a new Europe 
by reviving the Congress of Vienna and calling it “ the 
parliament of man, the federation of the world,” and it is, 
perhaps, surprising that Mr. Wells should recommend it. 
A further proposal which he makes is the abolition of 
embassies; now Europe without embassies would be as 
shocking to our governors as India without a Civil Service. 
In an engaging passage Mr. Wells offers his sword to the 
Vatican : 

Of the new Pope and his influence I know nothing. I would follow 
the Pope gladly, I would heal all my quarrel with Christianity if it 
could yive the world leading at the present time, if it could be anything 
but feeble. 


The picture of Mr. Wells as a Papal Zouave is an attractive 
one, but it is to be feared that the way to the Peace of Ideas 
does not lie along that road. 

A Belgian jurist has produced a more elaborate scheme for 
the reconstruction of Europe as a single State. With mali- 
cious inappropriateness he issued it in Brussels three 
months after the violation of his country’s neutrality, 
but the publication was transferred to The Hague by reason 
presumably of a conviction that the Brussels imprint on 
such a title-page was too good to be true. M. Otlet has 
drafted a complete “ Charte mondiale” constituting a 
European Bundesstaat; Montesquieu would have been 
gratified by his separation of executive, legislature, and 
judiciary; but it is impossible to derive much satisfaction 
from his elegant draftsmanship. The constitution starts 
with an orthodox cnunciation of the Rights of Man, but it 
would undoubtedly end with an equally orthodox European 
war. M. Otlet makes no serious attempt to deal with 
the real difficulty of all international organisation ; it is 
easy enough to establish an international court making 
international law, but when the court proposes to enforce 
its judgments it arrives with a sudden shock at the intract- 
able problem of international sanctions. This subject, 
which is the real crux of internationalism, is dealt with by 
a number of eminent persons in a volume entitled somewhat 
optimistically War Obviated by an International Police. 
The Dutch and American contributors deal frankly with 
the problems raised by the creation of an international 
navy, and it cannot be said that they solve them. Com 
mander Kinkaid, after providing his fleet with something 
cryptically described as a “ manceuvering program,” 
relegates it to a neutralised naval base from which to sct 
out on its missions of international war and goodwill. 
General Den Beer Portugacl, who calculates the size of the 
national contingents on a basis eminently acceptable to 
Great Britain, permits them to be stationed in their own 
ports until their services are requisitioned by the International 
Court of Arbitration. But, in any casc, it is not casy to 
derive from the past records of combined naval action any 
exhilarating prospect for the future of an international 
fleet : a service whose battle honours include Besika Bay, 
Crete, and Durazzo seems somehow to lack conviction. 
But the volume contains an interesting collection of assorted 
views. It is possible since the institution of the Nether- 
lands Oversea Trust for a patriotic Englishman to listen 
to Dutch opinions without fear. The American contribu- 
tions present slightly greater difficulty, either because they 
are often couched in the mental dialect that served 





Emerson and the late Admiral Mahan to make the obvious 
acceptable or because one feels a pardonable distaste for the 
interminable good offices of neutrals. One is constantly 
tempted to shout across the North Atlantic Sir Robert 
Morier’s denunciation of the English attitude in 1870, 
which was “content to act the part of a letter-carricr 
between the belligerents, with what success the world has 
seen.” The admirable intention of so much good advice 
is manifest ; “‘ but for a neutral to exercise any influence, 
his neutrality must be of a kind which shall always allow of 
the possible perspective of his becoming a_ belligerent. 
He must be a piece on the chessboard, not off the chess- 
board. ... To initiate neutral offices by first crying 
out from all the house-tops that under no circumstances 
will you be induced to interfere is to damn those offices 
beforchand to sterility.” That is why enlightened America 
is a little irritating. 

The early literature of every European movement is a 
depressing study, because the spade-work (in ‘the absence 
of Germans) must be done by cranks. The peace-crank is 
more annoying, if less pernicious, than the war-crank ; 
and although his trail is not conspicuous in these three 
intelligent books by seventecn distinguished persons, there 
is about them an inevitable quality of loose thinking. It 
serves to indicate in a confused way that there are people in 
Europe who believe in the Peace of Ideas, who have passed 
beyond national ideals to international ideals. This war is 
being fought upon one side to avert the imposition upon 
Europe of a German peace. The internationalist goes 
farther and strives to clear his peace of any national label. 
He is in constant protest against the narrow temper of that 
patriot who wished to abolish German measles and to 
rename it Pow Britannica. Internationalism is bound to 
reject a French or a British peace with the same gesture that 
goes to its refusal of a German peace. The Peace of Ideas 
is to be a European peace ; that is why it can only emerge 
from a European war. In every horror and sacrifice of the 
present war we are paying the price of the future peace ; 
let us sce to it that it is worth the price. 

Puitie GUEDALLA, 


BETRAYAL 


HE will not die, they say, 
She will but put her beauty by 
And hie away. 


Oh, but her beauty gone, how lonely 
Then will seem all reverie, 
How black to me! 


All things will sad be made 
And every hope a memory, 
All gladness dead. 


Ghosts of the past will know 
My weakest hour, and whisper to me, 
And coldly go. 


And hers, in deep of sleep, 
Clothed in its mortal beauty I shall see, 
And, waking, weep. 


Naught will my mind then find 
In man’s false Heaven my peace to be, 
All blind, and blind. 
WALTER DE LA Mare, 
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Drama 
THE BIG DRUM 


E first thing to say about The Big Drum is that 
it is extremely well acted. Miss Irene Vanbrugh 


has never played a part better than she plays 
Ottoline de Chaumie; and you have only to recall her 
natural originality of gesture, her gift for mingling im- 
petuosity and gentleness, her excellence in situations in 
which she has to keep the flag flying though the fort is 
taken, to be convinced that her acting in this play must be 
delightful to watch. Mr. Allan Aynesworth is very amusing 
as Sir Randle Filson. He follows every hint the dramatist 
has given him which allows us to see in that character the 
simple-minded bourgeois peeping through the pompous 
society personage. Mr. Aynesworth was inspired when, 
for instance, on his return from a fashionable memorial 
service to the bosom of his family, he instinctively blew into 
his black gloves on taking them off. 

I believe Sir Arthur Pinero is not usually credited with 
subtlety. On the whole, his methods are certainly not 
subtle ; indeed, he outlines his characters as a rule with a 
pretty heavy hand. But, nevertheless, when you go to the 
St. James’s you cannot fail to be struck by the fact that in 
drawing this pushful family he has delicately preserved the 
middle-class family atmosphere. ‘‘ Eliza and Her Husband ” 
are not more married, in the most heart-damping sense of 
that word, than are Sir Randle and his lady. Paternal affec- 
tion survives in a ceremonial kiss upon the forehead which Sir 
Randle plants from time to time upon the brow of Bertram, 
and which Mr. Nigel Playfair accepts with his inimitable 
decorum. Sir Randle may strike you as an extravagant 
caricature if you have not observed any of our second-rate 
public men in the process of acquiring a manner. It is true 
Sir Arthur does make him say the sort of things such people 
only think, and in that sense he is a caricature; but, as the 
saying is, the whole family is “‘as good as a play ””—not better, 
which is higher praise, but certainly every bit as good. 

The subject is one with which I have myself not much 
sympathy—namely, the castigation of the vulgarity of 
modern society, and especially of those who are ambitious 
to be considered as very “smart.” The Filsons are tre- 
mendous snobs, and such glimpses as we get of the world 
(principally through the tirades of Philip Mackworth, 
author) present it as a scrambling mob of people working 
the Press for all it is worth in order to figure as swells and 
obtain notoriety of some kind or another. Mackworth 
himself, though he admits to wanting to be a success and 
confesses he would like to figure rather larger than life-size 
on the stage of the world, is not only too proud himself to 
stoop to advertising, but detests the whole business, and he 
is very angry indeed with people who go in for success of 
that kind. Sir Arthur Pinero shares this contemptuous 
indignation ; it edges his satire. For myself I cannot get 
up any excitement about these sort of goings on. They 
appear to me very unimportant. It may seem perverse, 
but I confess to even a sort of kindly feeling for society 
thrusters and climbers of the really determined sort, and 
also for shocking bad authors who advertise themselves into 
prominence. Perhaps it is all they can get out of life— 
that sort of satisfaction; and the more of them there are 
who succeed in that way the more obviously silly the busi- 
ness becomes. I cannot understand how anyone with any 
revolutionary sentiments at all can look through, say, the 
Tatler or the Sketch every week with other feelings than 
those of mild gratification. The rich and high-born are 


getting in large numbers year by year excessively common 
and childish; that is clear. 


It sticks out of them; but I 





cannot see that it matters much to anybody else. And 
there is a danger, if we go on castigating snobs, of deepening 
the impression that there is a wonderful something of which 
the poor, infatuated vulgarians are a travesty; and this, of 
course, is the way to make more new snobs. It encourages 
them to want to be more than ever “ the real thing,” which 
is the essence of snobbery. 

Now the dramatic theme which has been woven out of 
this anti-snobbish subject-matter is a simple one, but Sir 
Arthur’s new ending has confused it. He has, as everybody 
has heard, substituted a new ending for the ending he 
originally wrote. ‘The theme was this. A young journalist, 
destined to write »npopular but good novels, met in Paris a 
girl whose family was set on getting into society and making 
a splash. They fell in love with each other, -but the young 
man could not stand the vulgar ambitions of her family, 
which she in a measure shared. He abused her, and she 
married a French count out of pique. Ten years later, 
when she was a widow, they met and made it up. The 
family were disgusted at the prospect of so poor a match, 
and the unpopular author in a moment of optimism and in 
fear of being thought a fortune-hunter assured the family 
that he would not marry her unless his next book was a 
“‘ success.”” To make it a success she bought up twenty 
thousand copies behind his back. Her brother found it out 
and exposed her, thinking he was exposing the author. The 
lovers were parted, and she married an Irish baronet, a rich 
purveyor of bacon, and a very good fellow, whom she did 
not care about. 

Now, from the point of view of the theme, Ottoline’s 
motive in buying up the copies is the important point. If 
she did it in order to extricate her lover from the con- 
sequences of his absurd promise, a promise slighting to her, 
he ‘could not quarrel with her for what she did without 
losing our sympathy. But if she did it because she could 
not bear him to be a “ failure,” then the theme would be 
preserved. In spite of their love for each other, there would 
be a difference between them which separates them, and that 
is a good dramatic subject. The way to bring it out was to 
let us perceive in the course of the play that she still at heart 
felt about life like her family. It might have taken the 
form of reiterated assurances that he would succeed, “ Oh, 
you will, you will,” whenever he spoke of his prospects. 
But Sir Arthur Pinero did not make her do this. On the 
contrary, he emphasised the fact that she was quite dif- 
ferent from her family, not only in the way she thought 
she felt about things, but in the way she actually felt. The 
result was that the theme disappeared, and we were left at 
the end with a lovers’ quarrel which could be made up by a 
note, “ Forgive me. I forgive you. When can I see you?” 
and an embrace. That is the new ending, and, of course, it 
destroys the play. 

Other authors have improvised new endings with a view 
to making their work more generally acceptable. Mr. Kip- 
ling wrote a happy ending for The Light that Failed. Richard 
Bentley introduced the happy note at the end of Paradise 
Lost, altering the lines : 

‘They, hand-in-hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way ” 
to— 
“Then, hand-in-hand, with social steps their way, 
Through Eden took, with heavenly comfort cheered.” 


But without making the poem much more popular. Sir 
Arthur may be more successful, but considering that the 
play turns upon the vulgarity of making for success, it is a 
kind of moral bull on his part to have made this concession 
to popularity. 

DesmMonD MacCarray. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
WwW have heard a good deal about “ war-poems,” 


and great interest has been taken in the music- 

hall songs with which, in the early stages of the 
war, our soldiers sang themselves off to France. Too much 
importance might be attached to the latter: it was natural 
that men who had as yet had no taste of war and no time 
to get out of their old atmosphere should choose their songs 
from amongst current music-hall songs (half of which seem 
to be written by aliens), and should choose those which had 
good lilts to march to. Much more interesting are the 
songs which have arisen out of the war itself as a spon- 
taneous expression of the Army’s feelings. These one sees 
little about in the papers, but occasionally one hears a 
snatch in the street or gets one in a letter from the Front. 
There is, for example, that pleasant ditty which leads up to 

Send out my mother, my sister, and my brother, 
But for God’s sake don’t send me ; 


and the other, which the men of the New Army at home 
have apparently caught from the men in the trenches, and 
which runs : 

Nobody knows how bored we are, 

Bored we are, bored we are ; 


Nobody knows how bored we are, 
And nobody seems to care. 


I got another in a letter from a friend at the Front this 
week. He says: 

The Tommies have got hold of an amusing song entitled “I want 
to go ’ome.” After saying that “ I don’t want to go to the trenches 
no more,” it winds up : 

**T want to go ’ome, 
Where the Alleymans can’t snipe at me. 
Oh my ! I don’t want to die— 
I want to go ’ome.” 
The tune is very quaint and dismal. 


One hopes most sincerely that somebody is collecting 
these songs, with their tunes, with the idea of publishing 
them after the war. For they are true folk-song. They 
are much more English than the machine-made lyrics of 
the halls, and infinitely more so than the pompous heroics 
of the “ England, my sword I consecrate to thee ” school, 
which are made up out of books by bald-headed gentlemen 
living at Shepherd’s Bush or Folkestone. Think how 
horror-struck a German general would be were he to hear 
such strains as that in which the soldier demands that he 
should be allowed to change places with his mother. What 
cowardice, or at least what scandalous and unsoldierly 
flippancy ! Not a word about the Fatherland or about the 
hero’s readiness to dic for her! And if, one feels, the 
French Army began singing such songs as “I want to go 
‘ome,”’ there would be fears that a revolution was impending. 


* * * 


The temper of these communal songs, like every other 
indication, points not merely to the fact that the men at 
the Front have no illusions about war, but suggests also that, 
once having made up their minds about their duty, they 
do not want to be dosed with high-flown literature about 
it. The prime error of sending out stacks of bellicose 
literature has been in some degree avoided by the organisers 
of the “‘ Times’ Series of Broadsheets” for use at the Front, 
of which a dozen sets of six have already been issued. It 
has been thought necessary to include a certain number of 
stories of Deeds that Won the Empire. David's fight with 
Goliath, for instance; Macaulay on King William’s entry 


into Exeter; King Henry at Towton Field; the Ballad of 
Agincourt; Macaulay’s Armada; and the Last Fight of 
the “ Revenge.” But the greater number of the extracts 
are quite pacific, and quite a large proportion of them have 
nothing didactic about them. 


* - 


All the same, one cannot regard these broadsheects as very 
satisfactory. There is a freezing air of compulsory culture 
about them. The theory behind the selection is, apparently, 
that the classics have a universal appeal, at any rate to 
men who are face to face with death. Few modern authors 
(though F. T. Bullen’s Death of a Sperm Whale comes in) 
are represented; the Times and Professor Raleigh have 
put all their money on the great, established writers of 
our language. There are extracts from Dickens, Scott, 
Herrick, Lovelace, Charles Lamb, Goldsmith, Addison (Sir 
Roger at Church), Izaak Walton (Marriage of Mr. Richard 
Hooker), Cobbett, Hazlitt, Fielding, Wordsworth, Pope, 
Bunyan, and Sheridan. Shelley’s West Wind fills one sheet, 
and his Adonais another; Gray’s Elegy another; Three 
Essays by Bacon another; and John Gilpin another. The 
enterprise is well meant, and the exceptional soldier will 
certainly be thankful for it. But what about the ninety 
and nine? It rather looks as though, having got the men 
penned and helpless in the trenches, we are forcing them to 
read things they would never dream of reading of their own 
free will. One feels a little queer at the thought of the 
well-thumbed Adonais going the rounds of the submarine’s 
crew, and the squadron of Hussars waiting their turn for 
The Song of Deborah and Tolstoi on A Fuiure Life. One 
cannot be dogmatic until one has heard what the men them- 
selves say ; but one would imagine that the selection might 
to advantage have been a little more uniformly humorous and 
a little less lofty. The thing te do, I believe, would be to 
bring out and send out wholesale to the soldiers at the Front 
an illustrated comic paper which would make no allusions 
to the war, except in the way of waggery. They do not need 
any assistance to make them feel serious, 


* * * 
Sixpenny weeklies make rather a practice of ignoring 
each other’s existence ; but no reverence for the tradition 
of my trade will prevent me from giving further publicity 
to the announcement that Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who has 
completely recovered from his dangerous illness, is in future 
to contribute a weekly article on current affairs to the New 
Witness. The first of the series appears in this week’: 
issue. The standing heading is “ At the Sign of the World’s 
End,” and Mr. Chesterton (who, no doubt had to find som: 
explanation for the title after he had invented it) says that 
amongst the places which he has never visited is “ the 
public house called ‘ The World’s End,’ which is announced 
as being on the way to Walham Green.” 


I have a very vivid vision of it; and it is there that I sit in the 
spirit, drinking spiritual beer, and writing these lines. I conceive of it 
standing between walls of bronze and copper woodland at the end of 
a valley, with the river ending in the gorgeous colours of the sea, its 
blue-green tides aslant like a peacock’s tail. Beyond, in the evening 
light, like a very pale emerald, lies the island of Walham Green, which 
is (on the sworn testimony of the omnibus) beyond the end of the 
world. 


I have been to “ The World’s End.” In the evening light, like 
a very pale emerald, lies an ordinary large London public- 
house, surrounded by one of the most dismal districts in 
the metropolis, resembling in colour and splendour the tail 
of a hen-peacock when she is moulting. But it makes a 
very good head-line. 


SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Love-Acre: An Idyll in Two Worlds. By Mrs. Have.ocx 


Exits. Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Great Unrest. By F. E. Mitts Younc. Lane. 6s. 
Love in Fetters. By Ricuarp Marsu. Cassell. 6s. 


I am sure that Love-Acre is not everybody’s book: I am 
not sure that it is mine: but I am quite sure that it is 
somebody’s. Indeed, I should imagine its appeal would be 
pretty wide, though possibly a good many of the people 
who like it will do so without rightly understanding what it 
is all about. The central idea is beautiful: much of 
the treatment is beautiful: much, on the other hand, is 
so odd and vague as to leave one gasping. It is as if some- 
thing mystical were meant, but not conveyed. “ Tobias 
Trewidden, even in petticoats, was a puzzle to those around 
him ’’—that is the first sentence of the story. “ And no 
wonder,” one might add. 

The cupboard to Tobias was really a cave where the fairies and 
“ tiredlings ” came at will. Tiredlings were little people who were 
not wanted anywhere, and fairies were tiny folk who laughed a great 
deal about nothing and flew in circles in bright coloured frocks and 
velvet shorts. ... 

Trailing Topsy and Fan-Fan, as he called the tiredlings, were much 
more exciting to be with than his home people. He learnt so much 
from them that after he went to school he confided in them that he 
had been taught “a passil of nonsense.” 

Fan-Fan laughed at this and just packed it all up in a cobweb bag, 
and Trailing Topsy turned it over to her great-grandmother’s half- 
nephew they called Turvey, who rode with it on a broomstick to the 
Land of Odds and Ends. 


That last sentence, for instance, I don’t in the least under- 
stand, though Mrs. Havelock Ellis writes with such unques- 
tionable simplicity and sincerity, such a whole-hearted 
belief in the fantastic world she bodies forth, that one is 
ready enough to see in one’s own failure to understand 
nothing but a failure of one’s own understanding. But a 
learned friend of mine, who knows all about fairies— 
historically, mythologically, anthropologically, and philo- 
logically as well as personally—shares my dubicty about 
this early part of Love-Acre: I was sufficiently intrigued to 
feel the need of expert evidence. As the story goes on it 
becomes simpler. Tobias as a shepherd, with the strange 
sensitiveness and magical intuitions of a spirit which the 
world would no doubt label “ mentally deficient,” is quite 
real. His love-affair has the ring of lyrical rapture. Only 
with the ghastly tragedies that interrupt his love does a 
faint sense of unreality return: and, when it comes to his 
death-bed, the passionate integrity of his character, its 
extraordinary sureness amid gleams and intimations of 
some truth which the “ real’ world only half symbolises, 
shines out strongly. It is, in fact, in the characterisation 
of Tobias that the book succeeds, The trappings, the 
apparatus, the conventions, are not nearly so good: sorrow 
and martyrdom were essential to the character, but the 
mode of their introduction docs not satisfy. All the time 
I am half-conscious of a meaning, present, of course, in all 
its clarity to the writer, but tantalising and elusive to the 
reader. The solid things that I can lay hold of and appre- 
ciate are the beautiful rendering of the shepherd’s relations 
with Nature and the clear passion, the clemental purity and 
aspiration, of the love-scenes. From these, all the same, I 
will not quote, for they must be taken in their entirety if 
one is not to miss the rhythm of them—a rhythm, even 
here, of beautiful feeling rather than of adequate or unfalter- 
ing expression. I can convey a better idea of the book by 
giving some of Tobias’s last words : 


** T can face the Light and the Voice, as a child its mother. The only 


remorse I have is, perhaps, that I’ve made too much use of the Gospels, 
and so got more kicks than thanks for following the things I fell across 





ee 


in my dreams. A minister once said in our chapel that it don’t do to 
make use of Christ’s words as He meant them, but according to.” 


Miss Mills Young has attempted a theme of such magni- 
tude that to point out how obviously it is beyond her 
powers need imply no derogation. The Great Unrest is in 
three parts: the first deals with her hero’s childhood and 
random youth, the second with the South African labour 
troubles, and the third with the present war. There is 
certain incoherence, implicit in the plot as we find it treated, 
and yet not inevitable if only the plot were more largely 
handled. Unity might be given to such a story by a vital 
unity in the personality of the central figure: or by the 
discernment of some one large purpose at work in diverse 
manifestations: or even, artificially, by a balance of 
incident. Miss Mills Young has neglected the third of 
these methods, and though I think she has conscientiously 
aimed at the other two, she has not compassed them. Her 
Draycott Arthur Manners (known as Dam) is never actual 
to me. I cannot see him. His waywardness, his simple 
idealism and his occasionally unpleasant flirtations, his 
profession and his beliefs and his conversation, do not 
cohere into an entity. Far better is the Patricia who loves 
him throughout and whom at last he discovers that he loves : 
she has character as distinguished from characteristics, 
For the rest, I feel the lack of inevitableness: I feel as if 
that had been made which ought, in art, to grow—to grow 
out of its own necessities, as all living things must. Many 
points in the relationship between Dam and his father 
are ingeniously conceived, yet one is not moved by the 
relationship. The South African labour troubles are 
neither understood as symbols of an enormous, a world-wide 
spirit of change, nor are they seen frankly and merely (as 
would be perfectly legitimate in a novel) through the eyes 
of the imaginary characters concerned. The frequent 
comments are accordingly pointless : 

That Botha by his actions—right or wrong, which is purely a matter 
of opinion and a problem not yet satisfactorily solved—averted a 
terrible upheaval, and saved the country from what threatened to be 
a serious revolution is unquestionable. That his actions were justified, 
even if it [sic] failed to satisfy ethical statisticians, results proved later, 
when the wordy revolt against his piratical methods sizzled out, and 
the country returned to a normal condition of commercial peace and 
security. 


It would be irrelevant to discuss whether this judgment is 
right or wrong. The point is that it is as invertebrate as 
its own grammar. And what is an “ ethical statistician ” ? 
Then—the war! I have said before in these columns, and 
fear I may often be driven to saying again, that the imagina- 
tive treatment of griefs and terrors so omnipresent can be 
justified in two ways only—by an cthical purpose, or by 
that exaltation and consolation which are part of the 
interpretative power of great art. If the addition of one 
fictitious case of bereavement to the hundreds of cases we 
learn of from every daily paper—if that moves us, it does 
so merely by the insistence that, though it is fictitious, the 
other cases are not: and I cannot feel that such a way of 
moving us is legitimate. Do not let me do an injustice to 
Miss Mills Young: I have no doubt she intended to attempt 
the heights of interpretation, and wrote in a spirit worthy of 
her theme. But it is of no use for any but the great artists 
to make that attempt, or so, for my own part, I cannot 
but believe. 

Love in Fetters is, unhappily, the last of that long list of 
books in which Mr. Marsh provided his numerous readers 
with such genuine distraction and excitement. The aim 
is, esthetically, not of the most ambitious : the characterisa- 
tion, though strong enough, is on broad conventional lines : 
probabilities are not regarded : the style is energetic rather 
than delicate: the thrill is everything. And Mr. Marsh 
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was uncommonly successful in keeping up the thrill. Love 
in Fetters is a particularly good specimen. The opening 
situations are of a startling ingenuity, and the amiable 
murderer, the sinister and fascinating person who keeps 
him—and the beautiful girl he falls in love with—prisoners 
in a palatial but singularly detached residence—the queer 
servants and the locked doors and the pistol shots by night— 
all these are woven skilfully into a story which, if it hardly 
sustains to the end the rare promise of its beginning, is 
excellent of its kind. GERALD GOULD. 


NATIONALISM AND THE BALKAN 
WARS 


Nationalism and War in the Near East. By A Dre.omarist. 
Edited by Lorp Courtney or Penwitu. Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

We are often told now, not perhaps without some reason, 
that the calamities of Europe are directly due to the ordinary 
man’s ignorance of foreign politics. We know something 
about our own lives and that most important part of them, 
our own pockets, so that we can take an intelligent interest 
in the juggling with our lives and pockets which goes on at 
Westminster. But when it comes to Turks and Albanians, 
or even Germans and Russians, we leave them in our despair 
at understanding to Sir Arthur Nicolson. And when we 
find that the result is that we have dropped straight into 
Armageddon, some of us begin to ask what on carth it all 
means. One of the difficultics of finding out what it all 
means is that the literature of foreign politics is as poor in 
quantity as in quality. The vision of a stockbroker or 
artisan, tired by his day’s work, reading after dinner in the 
family circle a Foreign Office Blue Book or one of the 
hundred and one volumes in M. de Martens’s collection of 
treaties may be a dream of the true democrat ; but we doubt 
whether in real life the stockbroker or artisan would derive 
much benefit or knowledge from either. Yet it is difficult 
to think of many other sources of information to which one 
would advise the uninitiated to go in order to acquire the 
means of intelligently criticising Sir Arthur Nicolson. It 
is, therefore, something of an event when a work is produced 
of such conspicuous and varied merit as this book, written 
by an anonymous diplomatist for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

The book was written before the present war, and it sets 
out to analyse the causes and results of the two Balkan wars 
of 1912 and 1918. If the writer did not explicitly disclaim 
American citizenship, we should certainly have deduced 
that he came from Washington ; as it is, he must be assumed 
to be a very rare type of British diplomatist. He not only 
displays intimate knowledge and understanding of all the 
different races which make up the tangled skcin of nation- 
ality in the Balkan Peninsula; he also possesses “ inside 
knowledge ” of the political and diplomatic manceuvres 
which accompanicd and influenced the Turkish revolution 
and the Balkan wars. The result is that he has produced 
by far the fullest and the most informed and informing 
account of those events in the Near East which were but the 
prologue to the still more tremendous happenings through 
which we are now living. 

But even that is not the chief claim to distinction possessed 
by this strange book. The writer possesses that rarest 
of all gifts, imagination, which allows him to see behind the 
multitudinous political, diplomatic, and military “ facts ” 
the lives, qualities, and aspirations of the human beings 
who now act upon and now are acted upon by these facts. 
Where almost every page is illuminated by this imaginative 
quality, it is not easy to choose examples, but it is perhaps 








most conspicuous in the writer’s view of Turkey, Greece, 
~? 


and Albania. No other book that we know of succeeds 
in conveying the real meaning of the tragedy of the Turkish 
Empire, which is a tragedy not so much of massacred and 
down-trodden subject races as of generations of Anatolian 
peasants driven dumbly from their lands to the slaughter 
in Europe in order to maintain the rotten shell of a dead 
Empire in Constantinople. It is Byzantinism, as “A Diplo- 
matist ” calls it, which for a century has been strangling both 
Turk and Slav, and the nationality movements, which 
culminated in the Balkan War and, when thwarted by 
diplomacy, in the present war, began the work of loosening 
its hold upon both its victims. As regards Greeks and 
Albanians, the author has many things to say which will 
astonish the uninitiated and with which not a few of the 
initiated will disagree ; but he always gives sensible reasons 
for his beliefs, even for the most heterodox of all—namely, 
his approval of the much-abused “ settlement ” of Albania 
by the European Concert after the Balkan wars. 

Altogether, we cannot conceive of a better book in which 
the tired stockbroker or cotton-spinner could begin his 
studies of foreign politics in preparation for exercising some 
control of them. If he only learns to regard the Serbians 
as a race in which every man is at once a pig-dealer and a 
poct, or if he learns how the taste of the British public for 
penny buns has influenced the course of British policy and 
the destiny of Greece, he will be nearer understanding the 
things which really deserve attention in foreign politics 
than many a man to whom nations have light-heartedly 
trusted their affairs. Perhaps we should add that to the 
more advanced student of foreign politics this book is 
invaluable. It has, however, one blemish, and that a 
serious one: it has no index. 


“MAMAN ” 


Madame de Warens. By L.-F. Beneperro. Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 3 fr. 50. 


This is a fascinating book. It tells in detail the story of 
how a worthless young vagabond sponged for years upon an 
adventuress who was old enough to be his mother. The 
boy was one of those fundamentally rotten characters who 
are born to thieve and lie and cringe their way through the 
world, who are always work-shy and always posing to them- 
selves as heroes. The lady’s career was extraordinary. 
Une Bovary supérieure, in M. Benedetto’s phrase, she 
longed for luxury and high life and despised the provincial 
Savoyard society where her marriage and her fortune, her 
wit and her physical attractiveness qualified her to cut a 
figure. She was a blonde little dumpling of a woman, 
voluptuously inclined; a natural comedian bubbling with 
tumultuous gaiety when she had an audience ; an egoist of 
that restless type that must always be busy about great 
affairs; a member of the heartless, elastic tribe whom 
failure, far from depressing, sends bounding along their 
pernicious way more buoyantly than ever. Her first. failure 
was a stocking-factory which swallowed all her money and 
credit and some of her husband’s. She then hit on the 
bright idea of leaving her husband and becoming a Catholic ; 
sv notable a convert would surely have a claim upon the 
Court which must lead to a post in the household at Turin. 
She threw herself at the feet of a Bishop. The comedy was 
played to perfection; and when the dust of lawsuits and 
recrimination had cleared away she found herself, not indeed 
with her ambitions fully realised, but with something like a 
new and exciting start in life. The Government allowed her 
a large salary, in return for which she was to perform two 
services—espionage and the reception and distribution of 
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proselytes. She was playing this shady part at Annecy 
when our young rapscallion, indistinguishable among the 
host of doubtful and transient figures for whom she kept 
open house, firt crossed her path. To him, penniless, 
shiftless and hungry, the same prospect was opened as had 
appealed on a more magnificent scale to the lady of the 
house: to renounce Calvinism and to sell his soul for the 
possibility of a career and the certainty of food and lodging. 
In the ordinary course of official business his patroness 
packed him across the Alps to Turin, where, in the hospice 
of the catechumens, he was duly baptized and received into 
the Church. It is probable that he ran away from that 
institution ; anyhow the good fathers picked him out of the 
gutter and found work for him. He drifted from one thing 
to another, and in time was drawn back to Annecy by the 
magnet of an easy life to be had for nothing. On this 
ecclesiastical charity he lived through the years that followed, 
his energetic patroness first trying to make him a priest, 
then a musician, and gradually becoming more and more 
interested in him. For he had a very plausible eloquence : 
c'est Vhomme des tétes a tétes, des confidences interminables, 
says M. Benedetto. Then, when she had settled at Cham- 
béry, after certain mysterious diplomatic missions that are 
only half unveiled, she, who had‘ began by mothering him, 
ended by making him her lover. She was not very fastidious, 
and he was neither the first nor the only one at the time. 
The story of their loves was stormy. We see her constantly 
urging him to settle in some post or profession, while he 
as constantly invents romantic excuses for doing nothing ; 
anything rather than bestir himself as long as the secret- 
service pension is paid and the household is affluent. 
Presently they drift apart ; he is neglected and left alone 
for months in her country cottage, while a robuster male 
than he is definitely installed in his place. He finally 
disappears to Paris, but the lady’s story does not end here. 
For her there followed long years of dégringolade—years of 
falling out of favour with the Court after she had become so 
blown upon as to be useless, and of attempts on her part to 
retrieve the position by wild schemes of company promotion, 
in which several respectable figures were entangled by the 
remnants of her charms, until the evil days came, the mining 
companies grew more and more obviously bogus, and a 
misspent life was closed at last in abject poverty and gloom. 
A sordid tale? Yes, but the hero of it happens to be a 
writer of highest genius, and the heroine his “ silvery- 
voiced Maman,” Mme. de Warens. Modern science, sifting 
the archives of half a dozen cities and turning its microscope 
upon the imperishable pages of the Confessions, has dis- 
covered that this, or something like this, is the ugly little 
nucleus of fact inside the airy, silky cocoon, shot with all the 
colours of romance, that Rousseau, with half-unconscious 
cunning, spun so elaborately round his early self. The 
question of abiding interest is, What was his motive ? 
What was the state of mind which made him give to the 
facts precisely that twist and that colour? The great value 
of M. Benedetto’s book, apart from its wonderful documenta- 
tion, is the acuteness with which it works out the answer to 
this question. The upshot is that Rousseau’s motive was 
rage and shame. He could not bear the thought that he, 
the apostle of simple manliness, the denouncer of priests, had 
been a renegade to Catholicism and had fed for years from 
the hand of a spy in the service of the Church. Hence his 
association with Mme. de Warens must be made a ease of 
love at first sight, for love excuses all. Both he and she in 
their traffic with religion were the innocent victims of wicked 
schemers, and he was the victim of passion as well. It was 


love, not need, that drove him back again and again to 
Annecy; it was love, and not the laziness of the man who 
ikes to be kept while his genius ripens, that held him 


————. 


prisoner at Les Charmettes. We know now that there are 
merciless facts which destroy this apologia in almost every 
detail. But there is no need for alarm. A few cynics may 
be amused by the truth; but that will not prevent the 
multitude of lovers from' flocking in pilgrimage to Les 
Charmettes for several centuries to come. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW 
The Road Toward Peace. By Cuartes W. Exior. 
stable. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Jacob Schiff in a letter printed in this book says that 
Dr. Eliot is one of the two men to whom the people of 
America look up for guidance. The book is therefore of con- 
siderable interest as showing what is the authoritative 
American view of the war, its causes and results. It comes 
to one with a pleasurable surprise to find that the American 
is so extraordinarily British. It is not merely that Dr, 
Eliot’s sympathies are with the Allies, but his view of the 
war is fundamentally British in a way in which, one feels, 
the view of even a Frenchman or a Russian, though our 
Allies, could never be. If we inhabited the continent of 
America, and Dr. Eliot and his fellow countrymen inhabited 
these islands, there can be no doubt that America would now 
be holding Ypres, while we would be maintaining a worried 
neutrality across the Atlantic. In that imaginary case any 
very distinguished Englishman, Lord Bryce or Lord Morley, 
for instance, would write just such a reasoned, temperate, 
British book as this. 

Dr. Eliot shows us the road toward peace by pointing out 
the causes which led to war. And in apportioning the 
blame, he says in effect to European nations : “‘ You were all 
wrong; you have all sinned ; but the greatest sinner among 
you has been Germany.” One cannot doubt that this dis- 
tinguished American spectator is here delivering the verdict 
of history, at any rate as it will appear in the history books 
of all future generations of little Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Scan- 
dinavian, Slav, Dutch, Belgian, and Japanese boys and 
girls. Nation after nation has, as Dr. Eliot points out, been 
bitten by the will to conquer and to rule—Spain, France, 
England, and now Germany. The desire for and fear of an 
hallucination called world-supremacy lies at the root of the 
madness that has fallen on Europe in the last year. And it 
is interesting to note what, in the opinion of a distinguished 
neutral, were the contributory causes of the war. They are 
(1) The maintenance of monarchical government, (2) the 
maintenance of conscript armies, and (8) the “ creation of a 
strong, permanent bureaucracy within each nation for the 
management of both foreign and domestic affairs, much of 
whose work is kept secret from the public at large.” This 
enumeration is obviously influenced by the nationality of the 
writer; and, in fact, Dr. Eliot is not altogether able to 
refrain from thanking God that Americans and their con- 
stitution are not as other men and constitutions are. It 
would be easy to make fun of this foible of appreciating one’s 
own political wisdom and institutions that we share with the 
Americans. But Dr. Eliot’s tacit assumption that the United 
States stand a step above other nations in their methods 
and machinery for dealing with international affairs is not 
entirely without justification. No nation, if we mean by 
nation the Foreign Office and Government, can pretend 
always to have kept its hands clean in its dealings with other 
nations. But few people who know something more than 
the bare outlines of foreign policy will deny that on the 
whole during the last twenty or thirty years no nation has 
maintained quite the same spirit in international relations 
as the United States. The cynic would, of course, say that 
the spirit was due to geographical position. The cynic, we 
believe, would be wrong. The truth is that the spirit of 
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American policy has been more genuinely international and 
less narrowly national than that of other nations. And we 
agree with Dr. Eliot that this is partly due to the fact that 
America is a “free country’ and a “ great democracy,” 
and that the Executive is more subject to the contro] of the 
people than it is in other countries. 


A DARLING OF THE GODS 
Tod Sloan. By Himsetr. Grant Richards. 145s. net. 

Fame is sometimes the reward of the highly-developed 
brain ; it came to Tod Sloan because of his under-developed 
body. There are, no doubt, circles in which his name is 
barely known; but to millions he is one of the leading 
figures of his era. Mr. A. Dick Luckman, the editor of the 
book before us, and the writer of the Introduction, certainly 
sees him in that light. ‘* Tod Sloan is one of the best-known 
individualities in Paris, London, New York and other great 
cities.” “‘Many phases of his career would typify life 
preceding 1915.” “A great artist in riding.” “Sloan is a 
man of super-intelligence, and his views about most things 
suggest that had he gone into another walk of life he would 
have been equally successful.” As to this we cannot say ; 
if Sloan has potentialities as a poet or a politician they 
certainly do not come out in his book. But his success in 
his own line was almost unparalleled during the three or four 
years preceding 1900. Tod Sloan had achieved the most 
extraordinary successes, on nine different occasions 
winning five races in one afternoon. Then... “it was not 
apparent at first, but as the season progressed there were 
black clouds appearing.”’ One of these clouds rose out of a 
champagne bottle, which broke over the head of a waiter. 
So, at least, several persons declared. An _ insignificant 
incident at Ascot was exaggerated until all the racing world 
had heard the story of how Tod Sloan, mightily drunk, had 
come near to murdering an innocent waiter. Then another 
misfortune happened. It was alleged that Tod Sloan was 
taking more than a purely professional interest in the 
fortunes of one of his mounts, for which reason he was 
warned that he had better not apply for the renewal of his 
jockey’s licence in 1901. It has never been renewed since, 
despite numerous applications. The Jockey Club, working 
to a code which is sheer mysticism to the laity, looms through 
these pages as an almost omnipotent international trust. 
It even stood in the way of Sloan’s getting a useful job under 
the French Red Cross last summer; although, as he had 
previously told one of the Stewards of the French Jockey 
Club, “ you knew all the time that I was as innocent of 
wrongdoing as He who built the world.” 

In the world presided over by the Jockey Club the con- 
ventions are puzzling and somewhat intangible; they 
permeate and colour every character, making odd contrasts 
with the life more familiar to us. To Tod Sloan, for example, 
Lord Charles Beresford is not a political admiral, he is simply 
the man who, indirectly, introduced pointers into California. 
But horses touch him more deeply than dogs, though he 
loves both. His naiveté is sometimes engaging : 

When all those pleasant days in Brussels are remembered it is a 
terrible thing to think of all the places we went to and spent such a 
happy time in being swept away and gone for a long time, so far as 
racing is concerned . . . one of the first things all true lovers of racing 
will wish for is that racing be restored. 

Again, in reference to war casualties : 

It seems almost a pity that many of the greatest in their various lines 
should be wiped out when they could perhaps have been used to better 
advantage. 

Tod Sloan is only just over forty, but for fifteen years he 
has been forced to regard his career as at a standstill. And 
what a career! He has beenon speaking terms with 





Edward VII. and made money more quickly than successful 
statesmen. The revelation of any personality is of deep 
interest, especially when its owner can truly say, “I have 
promised to put my heart on the table with regard to nearly 
every incident of my life.” Tod Sloan’s autobiography has 
a double interest in that it gives also a very vivid picture of 
a very odd corner—if anything so large can be called a 
corner—of modern society. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Dew-Ponds, History, Observation, and Experiment. By Epwarp 
A. Martin. T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 

“ Dew-pond ” is the name given to certain high-level ponds which 
do not dry up so rapidly as ponds in the same neighbourhood, situated 
at a lower level. These high pools in lonely places are as puzzling 
as they are beautiful. The old theory was that they were replenished 
by dew. Mr. Martin spent three years experimenting with ponds of 
every description, noting the effects upon the supply of water of dif- 
ferent beds and banks, making analyses and taking temperatures. The 
conclusion he arrives at is that dew-ponds do not depend on dew. Mr. 
Martin is still uncertain of the source of their replenishment, but 
believes that fogs and mists have a good deal to do with it—a belief 
which is substantiated by the use of the terms “ mist-pond,” “ fog- 
pond,” and “ cloud-pond,” in various parts of the country. 


Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled by G. P. Putnam; 
edited by G. H. Purnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 


There is a good deal of quiet satisfaction to be obtained from this 
large dictionary of dates, for which the firm of Putnam bears the 
undivided responsibility. The twentieth century, for example, has 
one-fifth of the whole book allotted to it, indicating that we make 
history quicker than our ancestors. In 1889 we find the deaths of 
Eliza Cook and Martin Tupper under the heading “* Progress of Society,” 
which seems unkind. The same words head the announcement 
** Opening of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at Columbia University,” 
in 1912. The editors have been very industrious, but we do not 
always share their ideas of the relative importance of events. 


The Patrizi Memoirs. A Roman Family under Napoleon, 1796-1815. 
By the Marcuesa MappaLena Parrizit. Translated by Mrs. 
Hues Fraser. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net. 


During the period of Napoleon’s dominance over Rome and the 
States of the Church many peculiar steps were taken in order to win 
over, or, if necessary, to coerce, the Roman aristocracy. A census of 
the nobility, for example, was ordered, and followed up by “ invita- 
tions * to the younger sons to accept posts in the service of the Emperor, 
outside their own country. The family of the Marchese Giovanni 
Patrizi was one of the victims marked out for especially drastic treat- 
ment, because of the fact that the Marchesa was a cousin of Louis XVIL., 
and therefore regarded as an hereditary enemy of Napoleon. On 
August 30th, 1811, Giovanni Patrizi was informed that two of his three 
sons were named pupils of the Prytanée (military college) of La Fléche, 
a little west of Tours. The boys selected were at the time fourteen and 
eight years old. The parents were naturally horror-stricken. As pious 
Catholics they could under no circumstances reconcile themselves to 
the idea that their children were to be placed under the godless tutelage 
of one who had not hesitated even to kidnap the Pope. They put up 
a strong fight, obtaining all possible delays when it had become clear 
that the boys would have to go. At last, on November 25th, the 
wearied authorities arrested the Marchese and carried him off to the 
comfortable prison of Fenestrelle, in the mountains west of Turin, and 
later to the far less tolerable Chateau D’If, of Monte Cristo fame. A 
month after the departure of her husband the Marchesa had to give up 
the struggle and set out for France with her sons, determined to be 
parted from them as little as was humanly possible, and, in the end, 
taking up her abode outside the walls of their Prytanée. For more 
than two years matters remained at the same stage. The abdication 
of Napoleon in 1814 at last brought the story to a happy ending. 
These memoirs, it will be gathered from this summary, are not exactly 
crowded with events and bring us into touch with no persons of great 
importance. The book, indeed, based as it is upon voluminous 
correspondence, and intended in the first instance for family consump- 
tion only, gives its readers a far more closely detailed view of its 
characters than most memoirs, or, for that matter, even than most 
novels. We cannot help feeling that the letters of Giovanni to his 
wife were written largely with the intention of exhibiting to her and to 
his censors the extreme correctness of his religious beliefs and feelings. 
But there is no doubt of the heartfelt authenticity of his indignation 
when, after his release, he sees an “ abhorred pack” of Freemasons 
publicly celebrating the Restoration. 
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THE CITY 


HE news that the British and French Governments 

have actually sent envoys to the United States to 

confer with bankers and financiers there, with a 
view to doing something to regularise the exchange has been 
greeted with relief, for it was time something was done. 
Last week at one moment the New York exchange fell to 
$4.48, which was equal to a decline of 1s. 7d. in the purchas- 
power of the sovereign in America. This violent fall is 
attributed to speculation, although in some quarters manipu- 
lation for political purposes is hinted at; but it quickly 
recovered from that extraordinary figure, and during the 
past week has been usually between $4.60 and $4.70, the 
mint par of exchange being $4.862. If anyone a couple of 
years ago had predicted that the year 1915 would see a 
deputation from the United Kingdom and France proceed- 
ing to New York for the purpose mentioned above, he would 
have been regarded as a lunatic. It is obvious that the only 
remedy that can be found is the opening of credits in 
America—in plain words, for us to borrow from that country 
—but the manner of borrowing is not quite so easy to 
determine. I have to thank a correspondent for an inter- 
esting cutting from the New York Times, which bears on 
this point. In a leading article, that paper points out that 
the Americans have always been a borrowing people and 
have sold billions of dollars’ worth of securities abroad, and 
it pays European investors the compliment of stating that 
“ tens of thousands of private investors in Europe, especially 
in France, England and Holland, have American invest- 
ments and talk about them more intelligently, often know 
more about them, indeed, than Americans.” It goes on to 
say that the habits of the American and the European with 
money are very unlike. Whereas the European invests his 
money, the American private investor is more likely to 
place it with a bank on deposit account, or to buy an 
insurance policy. Only a very small number, relatively, of 
Americans, themselves invest what they save. It is the savings 
banks, the giant insurance corporations and trust companies 
which do the investing. Now, all at once, European govern- 
ments wish to sell securities to the American investor, who 
ean well afford to buy them, but is not likely to do so. 
The European governments can borrow banking credit, 
can pawn American securities held by their subjects, as 
France has done, or can sell to banks, trust companies, etc., 
short term notes maturing in a year or two; but the New 
York Times thinks it will be almost impossible to do in 
America what other countries have always done in Europe 
—viz., to “ place” a large permanent loan in the shape of 
bonds repayable some long time ahead. The American 
public is not accustomed to investments of this description, 
savings banks are not permitted by law to buy them, and it 
is doubtful whether the insurance companies would go in 
very heavily for such an investment. If this reasoning is 
correct, the loans that are going to be placed in America 
are much more likely to take the form of temporary accom- 
modation in the shape of two, three or five year notes ; 
while this will temporarily alleviate the position, it would 
not be so satisfactory as a long term loan, for present 
difficulties would merely recur a year or two hence. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that Sir Edward Holden and his 
colleagues will be able to induce American financiers to give 


us long term loans. 


* x * 


Some extraordinary gold movements are now taking place, 
and the United States is receiving gold and specie from all 
parts of the world. The latest figures received by mail 
from New York show the following imports of gold during 
the past few months :— 


Dollars. 
Denmark 800,000 
South America 1,000,000 
Australia 2,000,000 
Holland 2,000,000 
Brazil 2,500,000 
China ... 3,700,000 
Japan ... 9,625,000 
France... 11,500,000 
England 20,590,000 
Canada 98,802,000 





The fact that gold is shipped from one country to another 
does not necessarily indicate that that country was indebted 
to America. A debt from Brazil to London might be 
liquidated by London, which owes money to New York, 
directing the gold to be sent there from Brazil, and some of 
the gold we are shipping now may be for account of France. 
The United States now holds the largest stock of gold in the 
world and looks like importing more, which is recognised 
as not desirable, as it engenders inflation and speculation. 
It is not often that gold leaves London for Japan, but this 
week £2,000,000 was shipped to that destination ; this is 
certainly an indication that the balance of trade is shifting 
across the Pacific as well as across the Atlantic. 


* * * 


The thorny question of special taxation of war profits was 
dealt with by the German Finance Minister in his recent 
speech to the Reichstag, when introducing the third War 
Loan. The notices of this speech, which appeared in our 
Press, were much abbreviated, but the Economist of Saturday 
last contained an almost complete translation, although I 
notice it omitted the reference in the Finance Minister's 
speech to the prices at which German Loans were quoted 
on the London Stock Exchange. Dr. Helfferich stated that 
taxation on war profits was agreed upon, but the amount 
could not be determined until after the conclusion of the 
war, as only then could the actual financial effects be meas- 
ured. His Government was convinced that, from the point 
of view of taxation, it was a technical impossibility to deter- 
mine accurately what is and what is not war profit. At the 
same time, they held that all those who were able to increase 
their wealth during the war, when most of the population 
became poorer, must certainly contribute more to the cost 
of the war than their assessment under ordinary taxation, 
and a rise in the super-tax was indicated. He indicated 
further that, as the special object of such tax would be to 
diminish the burden of the war, it might be paid in loan 
scrip as well as in cash. This provision, which has been 
adopted by the Australian Government with its loan just 
issued, is ingenious and worthy of imitation : for as the time 
for the payment of increased taxes comes along some people 
may keep back funds for the purpose, but if they know that 
their certificates for war loan will be accepted at face value, 
in payment of taxes, they are likely to invest spare cash in it, 
particularly if it is quoted below par. It might here be 
mentioned that holders of the new 44 per cent. War Loan 
who have not occasion to exercise the rights attached thereto 
to convert Consols, etc., into War Loan, may dispose of 
their rights at a small profit by selling their present scrip, 
if fully paid, and buy an equivalent amount of fully-paid 
scrip “ ex rights.”” They lose nothing in the way of interest 
or security, and at present prices make a net profit of slightly 
over 2s. 6d. on every £100 of Loan held. 


a cad * 


Markets are a little firmer, the undertone being better 
than one might have thought. In fact, there are signs that 
floating capital is again beginning to accumulate and 1s 
gradually finding its way into investment securities. The 
Argentine Government 6 per cent. Treasury Notes referred to 
last week have been very active and have risen to 97}. 
Japanese securities have also risen, the gold shipments 
referred to above being taken as an indication that the 
position of that country is improving. American securities 
fluctuate according to the exchange; speaking generally, 
I am of opinion that advantage should be taken of the 
present rate to sell these securities. Argentine and Cuban 
Rails maintain their reeent advance. The general public 
is now beginning to discover that some shipping companies 
are making huge profits, with the result that shipping shares 
are rising fast; thus, the Tempus Shipping Co. and the 
Griffiths Lewis Steam Navigation Co. shares which were 
recommended here on July 10 at 114 and 54} respectively, 
and previously at lower prices, are now 13} and 62. In 
this group Court Line should now be a good purchase at 
their present price of 22s. 9d. Increasing attention is also 
being paid to some of the good industrial shares which are 
benefiting by the war. Emit Davies. 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 





MR. G. D. H. COLE'S NEW BOOK. 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME 


By G. D. H. COLE, author of ‘‘ The World of Labour.”’ 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The aim of this book is to explain how the workers have been affected 
by the War, and the attitude they have taken up in the situation in which 
they have found themselves. The author surveys the Labour attitude 
to war in general, and to this War in particular, the effect of the War on 
unemployment, and all the problems in relation io Trade Unionism 
which have arisen out of the War. 


CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED, OF 


THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. With an Additional Chapter 


and Appendices. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


- “ By far the most suggestive book on foreign policy that has appeared 
for many years.''"—New Statesman. 

““ It would be difficult to find anyone better suited to undertake such a 
task. . . . Thebook is written with a simplicity and clearness which 
places’ the subject well within the comprehension of any intelligent 
student of aftairs.''—The Nation. 


MATERNITY: LETTERS 
FROM WORKING WOMEN 


Collected by the Women's Co-operative Guild. Witha 
Preface by the Right Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 


This book is the outcome of an extensive inquiry into the deplorable 
conditions of working-class motherhood, which has been carried out by 
the Women's Co-operative Guild. Here working women tell their own 
stories, and their letters form an impressive indication of the urgency 
of the problem, especially at the present time, when the preservation of 
the infant life of the nation is of the utmost importance. An appendix 
deals with the recent extension of the Notification’of Births Act and its 
application. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTB., PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C. 











UNIVERSITY of LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Department of Applied 
Statistics and Eugenics 


Under the Direction of Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S. 














HE Laboratories are open from 9.30 to 5.30 

daily, and provide a complete course of training 
in the theory and practice of Statistics. Lectures 
and Laboratory work begin in the first week of 
October. Statistics now forms a subject for the 
B.Sc. degree of the University of London. 


Provision is made for assisting students in research 
work, especially in dealing with statistical problems 
in Medicine, Sociology and Anthropometry. Train- 
ing is provided for those interested in Eugenic and 
Biometric Problems, and in Pedigree Work in 
Heredity. 


Professor Pearson will meet intending students on 
Tuesday, October 5th, between 10 A.M. and 1 P.M., 
and 4 p.m. and 6 P.M. 


For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street). 








A VITAL PROBLEM OF THE GREAT WAR. 
With Maps, 1/- 


THE BALKANS, ITALY 
AND THE ADRIATIC 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 


Times: “It will not be the fault of Dr. Seton- 
Watson if Englishmen fail to understand to 
how great an extent the keys of the future 
of Europe are in the hands of the once 
despised peoples of the Balkans."’ 


LONDON: NISBETS; 22, BERNERS STREET, W. 











— 


Just Published. A book to read, re-read and study. 5/-net. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL 
Author of ‘‘Ars Vivendi,’’ etc. 
CONTENTS: 


Chap. 
"chaos of Modern Thought, | V. Subjective Aspect. 
Il. Practice of Meditation. Fresh Interpretation of Christianity. 
IIL. Balance. VIL. Symbolism and Ritual. 
IV. Objective Aspect. VIL. Superman. 
“Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.""—The 
Scotsman. 


SIMPKIN,* MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LONDON. 





























12th Edition TWOPENCE 


A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master. Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








TO LET. 


CARAVAN will be lent, on a few small conditions, free of the usual 

charge for hiring of 30/- week to anyone who will bring it straight away from 
Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridge, to address below; but whoever we lend it to must 
provide horse. Or would sell for £50.—Kee tno, Hazard, Totnes. Devon. 





SITUATION WANTED. 


OOK HOUSEKEEPER. Advertiser can very strongly recom- 

mend a working housekeeper who has been in the service of one family for ten 
years. Absolutely reliable, efficient and hardworking. Wages £30.—Address R., 
care Pool's Advertising Agency, 92 Fleet Street. 
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The Treasury has been consulted under the notification of January 18th, 1915, and raises no objection to the issue of the within-mentioned shares. 
understood that, in considering whether they (the Lords Commissioners) have or have not any objections to the new issues, the Treasury does not take any responsibility fo 
the financial soundness of any schemes or for the correctness of any of the statements made or opinions expressed with regard to them. — 

The special per:nission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange has been granted for dealing in these shares. 


— 


It must be distinctly 








The List of Applications for purchase will close on or before the Fourteenth day of September, 1915. 








(Incorporated under the Companies Acts. 1908 and 1913.) 


Manufacturers of Munitions, Motor and Aeroplane Accessories, 


S. SMITH & SONS (Motor Accessories), Limited 


CONTRACTORS 


TO THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. 
Speedometers, Carburettors, Self Starters, Lighting Sets, Etc. 










CAPITAL - - 


No Debentures or Preference Shares can 


Divided into 200,C0O0O Ordinary Shares of £1 
be issued without the sanction of the Ordinary Shareholders. 


- £200,000 


each. 











OFFER FOR SALE OF 100,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH 
Being tioned 200,000 Shares. 


the Balance of the above 







































































































payable as follows :— 
2s. Gd. per Share on Application ; 
3s. Gd. ,, ” » Acceptance; 
5s.Od_ ,, pa » ist October, 1915; 
10s. Od. ,, pa » ist December, 1915 





21s. Od. 

The dividend at the rate paid on the issued Ordinary Capital of the Company for the 
current financial year will accrue upon 5s. per Share from the date of Acceptance, upon 
5s. per Share from October rst, 1915, and upon ros. per Share from December Ist, 1915 ; 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum will be charged on overdue instalments. 

Allottees have the right to pay up in full on Acceptance or October rst, 1915, under 


discount of 5 per cent. per annum. 
Partic of tion of the Com will be found in the following letter from 
Mr. SAMUEL 


» the Chairman of Co: , Viz. : 


SPEEDOMETER House, 
Great PorTLAND StrEET, Lonvon, W., 
August oth, 1915 
To Tue Britisu, ForEiGN AND Cotoniat Corporation, Ltp., 
57 Btisnopscatr, E.C. 
Dear Sirs,— 

With regard to the 100,000 shares of {1 each which you have purchased, and which I 
understand you are about to offer for sale, I submit herewith the following particulars 
relative to the Company. t 

TION AND D) 


ANIZA' IRECTORS. 

The firm of S. Smith & Sons was established in 1851, and the manufacturing of motor 
accessories inaugurated in 1904 by my son, Mr. Gordon Smith (now Managing Director), 
who, with myself as Chairman, and the other present Directors of the Company. viz.,— 
Messrs. Charles W. Nichols, Reginald Aldin Smith, and George W. Arnold, have continued 
to manage the business, which from the outset has shown steady and continuous expansion, 
whilst the continuity of management has been preserved. 

To cope with the rapidly growing business it became necessary to provide increased 
manufacturing facilities, and in June, 1913, Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portland 
Street, London, W., was accordingly occupied. These premises are held for a term of 
forty-two years from March 25th,1913, and were specially constructed for our use. Thev 
contain most modern and completely equipped works, at which over four hundred em- 
ployees are engaged. 

The present Company, 8. Smith & Sons (Motor Accessories), Ltd. was formed in July, 
1914, to acquire and so further extend the business and provide additional working 
capital. The authorised capital of the Company was £100,000, in Ordinary Shares of 
{£1 each, of which 50,000 shares were offered for public subscription at the end of July, 
1914, when the issue was fully subscribed. The increased working capital thus provided 
was ample for all the Company’s requirements at that period. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS. 

Almost immediately after the new Company was formed war broke out, and the Directors 
romptly proceeded to establish Branches in the most important British Colonies and 
‘oreign Countries, with the view of capturing the trade until then largely.in the hands of 

Germans. Branches have thus far been opened in Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Dutch East Indies and Russia, and the results already to hand have fully justified the 
Directors’ expectations. 

Despite the general disorganisation of business for the first few months following the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Company’s turnover was well maintained, as is shown by the 
following table :— 





six months from August Ist, 1913, to January 31st, 1914 -- £47,156 
( six months of the past financial year _ ... eee --- $51,077 
For six months from February 1st, 1914, to July 31st, 1914 ... £62,403 
Corresponding six months of the past financial year_ ... eee £99,286 


MUNITIONS WORE. 

Towards the end of 1914 we secured Government orders for munitions and large quan- 
tities of lighting sets, signalling lamps, aeroplane accessories, etc. During the present 
year further important Government orders have been placed with the Company, which 
will keep its works fully occupied for months to come. 

NEW FREEHOLD FACTORY. 

Owing to this additional business in hand, the prospects of further Government orders 
and other profitable developments in our enterprise following on the conclusion of the 
war, we decided a few months ago to provide further manufacturing facilities for the 
Company. A tactory has accordingly been erected at Cricklewood, London, N.W., 
so designed that while now available for supplying the Government orders it will, on the 
conclusion of hostilities, be eminently suitable for manufacturing the bulk of the Com- 
Pee specialities, which hitherto have been largely manufactured for it. This freehold 
actory covers upwards of an acre, is now completed and ——_ by the Company, 
and is equipped with the most modern, efficient and economical plant and machinery 
procurable. The cost of the factory fully equipped, together with the additional plant 
on the Company’s original premises, is approximately £60,000. 

To provide for this outlay, and the necessary further working capital required for the 
Company’s increased business, it was unanimously resolved at a meeting of Shareholders 
held on July 12th, 1915, to increase the Company’s Share Capital by the creation of an 
additional 100,009 Ordinary Shares of {1 each, such shares when issued and fully paid 
to rank pari passu with the original shares of the Company. The Company’s authorised 
and issued capital will then be £200,000, all in one class of share, with no Debenture debt, 
which will provide ample cash resources for the Company’s requirements. 

The following Certificate has been received from the Company’s Auditors :— 

AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE. 
19 & 20 Unton Bank Buitpines, Horsorn Circus, E.C. 
“ The Directors, July 30th, 1915. 
S. Smitn & Sons (Motor Accessories), Lrp. 
Dear Sirs, 

We have acted as Auditors of S. Smith & Sons, Ltd., since 1906, and since April, r911, 
separate accounts of the Motor Accessory Department have been kept. 

Je certify that the profits of the Motor Accessory Department, after allowing for 
Depreciation of Plant, Seshinery, Fixtures and Fittings, and after charging in each 
= the cost of opening up the Foreign and Colonial Agencies, but before charging Interest, 
ncome Tax and Remuneration of Directors, were as under :— 


Sales. Profit. 

For the year ended March 31st, 1912 i ‘“ £81,446 £7,993 
” 2 1913 wee unl £85,261 $8,324 

” ” 1914 ‘ian aie £100,694 581 

1915 (New Company) £117,864 181 


” ” *ee £15. 

At March 31st, 1915, the net book value of the Assets, less current Liabilities, amounted 
to £93,179, which includes nothing in respect of Goodwill. (Of the £15,181, the profits 
from arch 31St, 1914, down to the completion of the purchase by the new Company 
after its formation in the following July, estimated and agreed at £4,000, are receivable 
by the Vendors.) Yours faithfully, 

WILSON WRIGHT & CO., Chartered Accountants.” 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C, and Branches are authorized on behalf of and as Bankers for 
THE BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., the meneee | es —w'p oe for the purchase of 100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
e price o 


21s. per Share, 
. PRESENT RATE OF PROFIT. 

The sales for the period from March 31st to July 31st, 1915, have amounted to £74,467 
and calculating the profit on sales at the same ratio as hitherto, the estimated profit for 
= - —— is £9,591, piracy hy A ascertained profit for the eight months ending 
March 31st, 1915, makes a to! 772 for the first year’s trading of the Company on 
its original capital of £100,000. ™ 


DIVIDEND. 
_ From the above-mentioned figures it will be seen that the Directors will be justified 
in recommending, at the Annual General Meeting to be held next month, the payment 
of a dividend of 10 per cent. for the twelve months ending July 31st, at which date the 
Company’s first financial year ended. 
E 3 PROSPECTS. 

With the increased facilities afforded the Company by the new factory from which the 
output has only just commenced, and basing their estimates on actual orders in hand 
amounting to nearly £250,000, the Directors estimate that the sales for the current year 
will amount to upwards of £350,000, and that the ratio of profit secured on the turnover 
last year should be maintained. On this basis the Company’s profit would amount to 
upwards of 240,000. 

In consequence of the Company fulfilling Admiralty and War Office requirements 
and of the continual public demand for the Company’s well-known trade productions, 
stocks have been largely depleted and will have to be replenished. This fact, together 
with the impetus which the Company’s business is likely to experience on the conclusion 
of hostilities, owing to the enormous wastage occasioned by the war, particularly in 
commercial vehicles which have been commandeered, leads the Directors to anticipate 
a large trade so soon as peace is declared and the Russian and other Agencies that have 
been created are fully organised and established. As showing the wide scope of the 
fit a. business, it may be stated that the customers on its books number upwards 
of 15,000. 

The prospects of the Company after the conclusion of the war are, therefore, extremely 
favourable. I am, yours faithfully, 

fs SAMUEL SMITH, Chairman. 

It will be seen that the Company’s new works, while constructed to serve national pur- 
poses, have been so designed as to leave the Company, after the concl 
possession of a new building equipped with the most modern plant for the manufacture 
of its own specialities. The figures relating to the turnover show that, quite apart from 
war orders, the business is trading its for the 
capital, and, as the Chairman's letter shows, itis anticipated that this rate of profit willbe 
capital, and, as the an’s le ws, it is an t rate of i 
fully maintained. - — 

Applications for purchase must be made on the accompanying forms, and must be 
lodged with The London City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., 
or Branches, together with the amount payable on application. 

If any applications be not accepted in respect of the full number of shares applied for, 
the surplus amount paid on application will be appropriated toward the amount payable 
on acceptance, and any balance will be returned to the applicant ; and if any application 
be not accepted the deposit will be returned in full. Failure to pay any instalment when 
due will render all instalments previously paid liable to forfeiture and the contract for 
sale to be cancelled. 

Application will be made in due course for a Special Settlement and Official Quotation 
for the shares now offered. 

A Brokerage of 3d. per share will be paid in respect of public applications bearing the 
stamp of a broker or other approved agent. 

Certificates for fully-paid shares will be delivered in due course by the Company in 
exchange for Letters of Acceptance, duly receipted for the amounts payable in respect 
of the shares referred to therein. / 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company and of the 
Special Resolutions creating the 100,000 Ordinary Shares and altering the Articles of 
Association, the Agreement under which the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, 
Ltd., has acquired the shares now offered for sale, and the originals of the above letter 
and of the certificate embodied therein, can be seen at the offices of Messrs. Ashurst, 
Morris, Crisp & Co., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C., on any day during business 
hours prior bed a of the lists. 

Circulars and Forms of Application can be obtained from The London City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd., Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or Branches ; British, Foreign an¢é 

lonial Corporation, Ltd., 57 te, London, E.C., and Messrs. Myers Co., 
6T rton Street, London, E.C. 

Lonpon, September 8th, 1915 








THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


This Form should be filled up and forwarded to THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND 

BANK, LTD., eedle Street, F.C., or any of their Branches, together with 
ine 0 semibtanse for the amount payable on application. 
ee — 

8S. SMITH & SONS (MOTOR ACCESSORIES) LIMITED. 
Offer for Sale of 100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 21s. share. 
To THE BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, LID, _ 
57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ ———, being a Deposit of 2s. 6d. 
BOT BRATS ORececcoccccescsccce Ordinary Shares of {1 each of the above Company, I/we 
offer to purchase at 21s. per Share that number or any smaller number of Shares in respect 
of which you may accept this offer, upon the terms of the Circular dated September &th, 
1915, and of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the said Company, and 
to pay the balance due from me/us by the instalments specified in the said Circular. 





BNE BR eccsccctensesccesoresent September, rgrs. 


Signature 


Name (in full) 
State if Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 


Address (in full) 


I. 0.0ivdcnvcnbetaeeeibieibhetedeiincemnetscunedeceuns 
(Please write distinctly.) 
: Apolications in tho name of o Sem wil not be escaped. 
Cheques should be drawn payable to —. ir crossed ‘‘ The London City and Midland 
ank, Ltd.” 
Any alteration from “‘ Order” to “ Bearer” must be authenticated by the Drawer’s 
Signature. 
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